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ABSTBACT 

' The 15th Annual Indii>n Education' Conference, 
sponsored by the Center for Indian Education and the Library Training 
I'ustitute for American Indians at Arizona State Upiversity had as. its 
1974 thene "Learning Besources for Indian Education** • The vorksbops 
atteipted to intorei the participajits of -educational opportunities for 
Indian children and their elders. Thi^ publication* taken frori 
workshop recordingis* presents the exchange of various vie vpoiO'ts* 
approaches, and suggested solutions by th^ par>ti«;ipant8. In soae 
iilstances* participants* coiaents did not' record pnoperly.' and were 
therefore deleted or reworded; in others, s6»h concepts' -were 
suaaarized* atteapting to retain' the style ofi the speaker. Monshops 
covered are: Evaluating Besources for Indian Education; Indian 
Education Act (Title IV); Strengthening Mayajo Eduoationi Ariz<)na 
Reservation Educational Prograas; Locally Produced Materials fpr 
Indian Educartion; Indian Education Prograas at the> State Level; 
Training Prograas. for Library Media Specialists; Literature That 
Transcends cultural Differences; and Arizona State University Student 
Services. The keynote address^, "Preparing Indian Youth for Success in 
School", is also given. (NQ) 
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I . ■ FORWARD 



Th« 15th Annual Indian Education Conference was the tesult of combined 
efforts on the part of the Center for Indian Education and the Library 
Training Institute for American Indians, Arisona State University. The theae 
of this year*s confeVence was "Learning Resources for Indian Education." 
* ' ' ■ . . ■ ■ «■ 

Throughout the workshops, the attenpt was nade to infora the jp^pple of 
educational opportunities for Indian children and their' elders. Jt/^ exchange 
of various points of view b^ participants and< their great varlet/of approaches 
and suggeeted solutions are' what made the workshops Important. It Is hoped 
that their experiences and obser^tlons will stimulate thought, suggest alter-, 
natives, and open new horisone to all individuals concerned with Indian edu- v 
cation. .V 

. The f flowing presentation of ideas and information vae taken from work- , 
8Ko(t recordlngSe In some in'atancea participants * cosMnts did no^ record 
properly and were therefore deleted or reworded* In other Instances, some 
concepts were auamarlsed with attempta made to retain the style of the 
speaker « 

Hopefully » the participants will find these changea acceptable and, 
along with other readers* will recognl;e« how greatly th^lr c<mtributions 
have added to the /leld* 

' ' ^ ■ • ' ^ " 

Joyce Mech» Editor ' 

May 1974 
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KEYKOTB ADDRESS: FREPAR;[^ INDIAN YOUTH FOR SUCCESS IN SCHOOL 

. w Bllly4ull8» Conaultant- 

* 

SUMMARY! A ttOdsage^to Indian youthi your greatest eneioy Is yourself! deter^ 
mlnatloni perserverance and sweat are qtialltlea that lead to 
success • 

(My Intention) is to address this conference to ivs( one small phase of 
the total concept of education! and- that is the average student spends approxl- 
nately 8SX of his time outside the acadetnic ataosphere* 

Those of us on the teservntlons are well airare of the total complexities 
facing the adults on the reservations* The average unemployment rate Is 
about fifty to sixty percent » and the parents have so many pressures on 6hem 
that they haVe very little time to give direction or to participate with fchelr 
childt^en as they should. Yet they totally rely on people in the academic 
atmosphere to give guidance^ direction and lay the foundation for the future 
of Indian youngatera* , ' 

' . * « 

The area t*d like to diecuas could cover many .thingsi recreation^ 
lelst^e timet whatever* X feel there's a need for a basic recapturing of 
drcumstaVices that will help you underatand thre programs I am involved with. 
I feel ^ery strongly » for example » that my anceators» the Ogalala Slouxs» 
had a philosophy of llfe« That philosophy revolved around a very deep^ 
physical^ mental^ and. spltltual type basis; ^nd as they were defeated » the 
philosophy was destroyed to a great degree* 

"When I speak of mental phllosophy> I am referring to an understanding 
0% and a living In harmony with natfure» and an awareness of your own relation- 
ship with nature. Thia is a natural philosophy. You may recall in the .. 
archives » the letters that Columbus wrote back to Spain and his description 
of the physical^ mental and spiritual beauty of the Indian people. They \ 
lived in harmony with nature and their philosophy of life was based on their 
respect for nature. As they were defeated^ their philosophy waa- deatroyed 
to a greiat degree^ 

Aa we were placed on reaervations» we rejected a more technologically-' 
oriented type philosophy. A hundred years later» I found myself living in a 
vacuum. There were no goals » no commitment » no accomplishment • 

To complicate matters^ there was cultural shoclc and lack of cultural 
awareness. When the way of life of a group' oftpeople is destroy$d and they 
are put into an alien wor I'd » they suffer cultural shock. This happened^o 
oufr people an<d the society and culture, into vhich'^they^ete thi^ust advanced 
more In ISO years technologically than It had in the (rnst 2*^000 years ^ and 
an Indian sufifera cultural und ftituc%* btiock* * ' ' 
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In ^ref trance J:o.thd elghty<<»£lve percent of the tliaft our youth spend 
outside of the atiftdemlc atnoapherei l*d like to reed a few etatetnenta that , 
I think have a powerful liapact qa a conference eueft as thlsi 

> ^„_,....-^....-.> 

*^lt Is' of ftd value to the Indian coBfflunlti'ba to have their 
youth veil prepared academically If these fetudents /ire'fncapable 
^ of participating fully In the culturel and social life of the 

tirlbel coni&unity either because of psychological rei^sdns or ' 
because of culturatlon/' ' ^ • 

To a great degree>ve expect our people t^ adapt to the Institution 
rather than the Institution adapting to theiot helping them meet their own 
basic need^i growth^ emotional) social^ psychological , culturali aad In many 
caseSf religious type nee<fs* that have to be met before anybody can ev^n begin 
to attempt to get a better perepective of his -or her role in spciety* The 
individual f alls because of not having the capability of adapting to the 
Instiltution rather than having the Institution adapt to'him and we 'blame the 
failure on the parent^ or the childf or both. If ye. Ignore the previous 
experiences of any child* . there* a really no groviK ejcperlence* If there's 
no growth experience* education is really not occurlng* 

. . Wtiat I wan^ to share with you 'is based on my own personal experienc^et 
and you' can be the sole Judge aa to whether or not there's eny merit to |hem« 
I^m talking about recreation* Recreation is deflnfid as anything thax'^ con-* 
structive and enjoyable«*«eporte being one component of recreation* .I'm c^vr 

^rinced beyond a doubt that recreation can contribute more toward helping ^ 
tndlan youth acquire, a basic foundation ^ a philosophy of life than jtiist 
about anything they can do at an early afm Definitely much more ap than 
the academic atmosphere* 'It's extjremely difficult to acquire ciny kind of a , 

* phil<^sophy of life sitting in an Bnglieh or math class* Any youngster has 
emotional) soclali psychological, cultural and in many casesi religious type 
needs that have to be met before he can^ even begin to get a better under- 
standing of his weaknesses I strengths! and acquire a philosophy of life* 
Without a phlloaophyi he's going to be in no position to properly utilise 
the academic atmosphere* . 

What do I mean when I speak in tetfms q>f a philosophy of life? What do 
mean when X speak in tBrms of recreation^programst .. Let's take the Ogalala 
Sioux religion as an exmple* Within our own culture we have some of the 
most beautiful experiences and capabilities of helping a youngster meet basic 
growth needs* He goes out on' a camping experience and learns to build a 
sweat lodge, one of the purification ceremonies of the Ogalala Slouxe*^ He 
can learn the basic concept of a sweat Icdge^and participate in it* 4Ie aits 
around the. campf ire and onpcrieuo^se otorytelllng, and learns to a great degrei 
what Indfian standards are rat[v$t;>than white standarda* The beauty of the 
thing. is, he^s going to find that in reality the basic standards that anybody 
has to possess tb accomplish goals are universal* I found out on a personal 
basis, X go up to a Kundr^d Zn^ilan youngsters and we stert talking about 
hoaie f^on^if obje/^tivos in life, they msy throw out a «»f atAmpnt siioH as '^Bill 



chatU whlta. We don't «ant to llva up to vhlta ttVftdards, you'll becotte 
unculturatad."- Btit at the very beginning It I tell the youngsters we^re 
Indian aa4 we're going to \}f Indlaivve don't have to live up to any vhlte . 
standards. Then x; start defining what Indian standards are and they're 
excited,^ they're ootivat.ed, they ^re beginning to tune In. 

. One of the things I'^ like to nake reference'^to now le the flln I'a 
gplng to show friilch etresses the ability to accept defeat and com back In 
victory. For the. past three years as I've worked with people, I've n^tlcedv 
thelr Itaablllty to adjust to the white wet Id. I've had a nuttKerof Indian 
youngsters tell ne "I ctti't do It anynore. I'n going to quit sdiool." We 
quit before we even give ours^lv^s e' chance to, fell. The easiest thing to do 
if you don't have a philosophy Is to quit » to cave ln| but a person with a 
philosophy Is gjolng to be. able to accept defeat 4nd to come back,- and to 
keep coming back until he starts accomplishing persona^l goa.ls. 

This film is about Ron Clark,' a man with a philosophy of life. He 
dedicated four years of hl^ llfe< toward one 'purpose. That purpose was. to 
win a gold medal i,a the Olymplos. Re ran 120 mllet a. week, twice a day, 
seven days s week. When the games were over the best Ron Clark could do 
was third plsce. Re was. twenty- eight yeare old,\sti|ndiiig there with tears 
coming down hie cheeks. And I walked up to hin and I'm on Cloud 13 and t' 
«ald "Ron," and ell X, could think about wis gosh, Bill, you're the Olvmpie 
champion, a gold medal winner, i^d I said, 'Ron, what ave your plans?" 
assuming^the man was going to. quit, assuming he was going to fade away. Re 
looked ne right in ^he eyes and he said "I'll tellT yovT what my plans are, 
Bill. I'm going to Continue. I'm going Co' give a total efforti" ; 

> ' _ . ., * . ■ 

And I started laughing. X said "What the hell'e • total effort? I 
thought you just gave one." Ho said, "t did, I gave a total effort. I gave 
a complete effort. And I was beaten, but I'm going to give another, and 
another." And I told him to define e total ef^ort,«and it sounds trite, but 
it gets back to the purpose of a philosophy of litp. Be defined a total 
effort for me and in hi^ own words, he said "tou know. Bill, a total effort 
to me is phyoicallyr mentally, and in my own manner, spiritually. An< I 
could ca»i less what the hell anybody else thinks about me. But with a "^ 
total effort t know I'm going to^possess the greatest Key to success." 

And I thought aviilie about Ron Clark, an Austirallan*, telling me those 
thlnge{ it began to register. It fit right back into the Indien world. I 
was constsntly being told as a yolngster to be proud that I was an Indian, 
yet people within the same school system, the' very ssme people who told me 
to be proud, ota the one h&nd, suppressed me because I w«s Ind^» And for 
no justifleble, reason, I felt ashamed of myself for at least four or five 
years becaussM was Indiafa and yet I reailsed that our ancestors had a philo« 
sophy of life that we were neglecting. 

Ron Clafk also said one other thing in reference to a philosophy of 
]lf«. Ra »ikid "Yoti hAtt^r h« ronAy, hBcavao ve're going to coapete against 



CM another next eussmer." And he said he vae golnft to give e total efiCort* 
The following suo^er ve toured Europe » for elx yeekai elxteen rd^es^'-'durlng 
vhtch Ron Clark broke twelve world records*^ To ne> here wae a ttan who waa 
able tp accept defeat but not quit » and come back and keep coming back* 

. Anybody with a philosophy of life is going to be able to accept defeat 
and not quit. , . You may change perspectives) alter your goals, readjust , but 
you*re aware of ybur many ^tijengths. You're able to have a better perspective 
of life and how you fit into it. I*n convinced that these qualities can be 
learned, *and wa can teach thets through recreation, through proper use of 
leisure time,. and they 'will result in a better selfrinage. 

I would like to dlacusa mental attitude* I canie frcm Caea Grande^ 
Arizona laet night and had a number of faculty membere telling ne that Indian/ 
and Mexican American youngatere are not competitive. "They're not competitive 
Blll» they ^e up too ea^y.'\ ' . 

You hear about great Inaplratlonal apeakeret auch.as Dr. Norman Vincent 
Peal» Maxwell Multc» Rev. Bob Rlcharda. Yet Inaplratlonal apeakere go back 
to the Indian^ people^ the aplrltual leadera. YouWa beard them referred t^i 
aa medicine men. The Ogalala Sioux refer to thm as aplrltual leadrrst 
people who' were capable of underetandlng the subcotiBcloua iftlnd» capable of 
controlling their own deatlny» rather than having deatlny control thea« the 
aubconecloue mind la nothing but a big warehouse) everything you put Into the 
subcofiecloua mlnd» be It negative or poaltlve* la atored back there* Bvery* 
thing y^u see* you touch* you taste. If moat of the impressions are staged 
negative you^re going to respond negatively « It's* that almple. If mos^ uf 
the Impressions are stamped poaltlve» you're going to respond' poaltlveiy* 
One of the most beautiful opportunities to develop positive attitudes Is 
through recreation programs. Yet this Is an area we totally neglect« 

Three years ago on the Pine Ridge Reservation/ out of 5>200 school age 
youngatera there were 4»S00 arrests. I've had Indian girls at the BIA 
boarding schools write me and say "Help. Ve have the worst gradea. We have 
the highest drbp-out rates. We're In the most trouble. There's noticing to 
do." And they^re asking for help. They're not saylngt help me In Engllah 
claaa olr In math class. They* re wanting aomethlng to do with their minds » 
with their bodies /with their creativity^ before they begin to suffocate. 
Elghty^flve percent of their time ie spent outside of the academic atmocphere. 
In that same reservation f Ive yeara ago» there were 6»500 adult arrests out 
of an adult population of 10 » 500. 

Let me get back to the world of sports. I think you may find this a 
little more enjoyable from this standpoint. We have. to help the youngsters, 
wd have to teach them to dream dreama. Well, we really don't have to teach 
people to dream dreams, they do* But we havef to nurture those dreams so 
,that eventually the dreams become real* / 

Ll^ttle Jerry Llngrln had a dream. He i>as a high schonl senior, 5'2*', 

»0V^ut^M yoi%ro 110 lutmidn* Ho Vmifixl «:<> janVa fho Us Ss 'Olyaplc team* 

f 



Whdt did he do? Ho chose to fun 250 tDlles a week. You don^t do that living 
In a v&cuum. You*ve got to have a perapective of yourself « You^ve got to 
have a philosophy of llfe« ^ You have to vant It. You have to be able to 
close your eyes and reach out and almost touch lt» taste it« He not only 
t&ade the U. 8% Olympic team as a high school sen^ort but a year later, he set 
the world record in the six oile run. Mental attltude^-^goal setting-** that* a 
what it*s'all about. 



Goal setting-- that fits right into the Indion world. I*ve never had 4 
the opportunity^ for example^ Hke my ancestors to a vision questi but I 
think in my own mind I*ve had a lot of ,vislon quests. I spent two years 
running 100 miles a week^ twice a day» seven days a week; and at least six 
times a day Just being able to. close my eyes and visualise myself breaking 
the tape at the Olympic games. An4 this was implanted in my mind. so strong » 
Z could tilose my eyes and .1 could hear eighty- five t nlnel^y thousand people 
in the stadium screaming. 1 could standi with my eyea closed^ and I could 
almost feel the tape breaking across my chest. It waa so real. Living this 
for two years » the race turned out almost exactly the way I Wd Imagln^ed. 
Goal setting. . . 

On a camping experience , sthrough recreational opportunities » you can 
have Indian youngsters so tuned in /so excited»\ln settlug goals lt*«» unbe* 
llevable. Then 'if thejl^'re going to be Indian /they're going to live up to 
Indian standards^ and they're going to accomplish tho^e goals. Not every*- 
body is going to accomplish a goal» but if you set a goaly you develop a' . 
basic phll6sophy of IIC^. If you fail, lt*s not failure^ there's no such 
thing with a philosophy as failing ejccept when you give up. Yop may alter 
your goals again. If you don't accompJtish themi you become stronger In Just 
accepting the realities of life. Goal setting. 

Let me get back, into the world of sporta here because I know I'm running 
out of time. Last night I had dinner with George Young. In reference to ' 
goal setting in 1958» this guy wanted to make the Olympic team. He ran for 
two yeara^ a 100 miles a week/ Re m&die the team> his goal was firstt second 
or third at the games. He's in the steeple chase Jumping over hurdles three 
feet high» a two mile i^ce. Five hundred yards' to go In ^he race he hits 
a hurdle» he falls flat on his face» from sheer exhaustion. His knees, are 
bleeding^ torn elbows» he's going to quit. But simply because he had a philo- 
sophy of llfe» he Jumps back up and he starts to drive. He came within two* 
tenths of a second from accomplishing his goal in the world of sports and was 
willing to see two years fade away. ! 

He trains for two moreyvears^ goes to Rome» Italy » goes to Tokyo » Japan 



in 1964. Six years of tralnihg-n^« He ran the fastest steeple bhase in 
the Olympic games' history. ' Only one problem: on that d«[y f<Air men ran 
faster. He would have won isvery other Olympic game in Itlstdry but he finished 
fifth. George looked at me and he said "Billi to hell with it. Yoit run six 





He called me three veeks latet and he eald» "You knovr^ I want this so 
badi t can't quit. Every etep t take^ subconsciously throughout the day It 
occurs to i&e» a medal at the gamasl" He starts training £or four more years « 
Ttei years of training. Let me describe hla race) the race gets underway. 
He lived and trained at sea levely or below, at Case Grande, Arltona. Mexico 
City being a mile and a half high/h£s greatest competitor was altitude. 
Riinners f.roa Africa lived and trained "^t that altitude. The race gets under-- 
way,. lap after l^p runners begin to fail behind. George had told me before 
the race, "Bill, the only thing that counts is when I get up in the faoming 
and when I look into the mirror I see George Young. I*m aware of my many 
weaknesses,* but I'm also going to be aware of a f ew' atreh^tha that Z have 
and I know if I remember th^se strengths, they're going to take me as far 
as I^want to go^ 

The race is underway^ lap after lap runners fall behind. There are 
five laps to go, George is in eighth place. Three laps to go, he moves into 
third. TVo \ap8 to^o, he's In second place. Ten yeara of training. The 
gun lap. Four hundred;!:ie'ters to go; he accelerates, he moves, into first ^ 
place. And then it was like tunning into a brick wall. The lack of air, 
the thin oxygen: His legs began to wobble, his back began to tighten. Be^ 
begins to lofie his vision. Bighty^flve thousand people in the stadium 
steaming. He heard nothing. One n^er going by him. Then another. 
Anbther^^And" the next fifteen yarda he's back in fourth place. Ten years 
of training, three hundred fifty yarda to go« He'd never hurt so bad in his 
life, he was going to quit. 

But he didn't quit because he had a basic philosophy of life. And you 
know, if you don't possess a philosophy of life, that eventually becomes a 
philosophy. It becomes a negative one. But with a philosophy you're going 
to be able to cope with realities.' And you don't cave in. YoU may be de* 
feated, but you don't cave in. George decided, one iw>re try» he was going 
to accelerate and get back into third place. Re accelerated, he got n9where, 
they pushed him back. He came off the curve, aboi(t on«i hundred fifty yards 
to go, he wad; going to quit agisiini He w)is going to trade ten' years of sac* 
riflce, ten years of ^trAinlng' for approximately .twenty seconds of pain i And 
I can put' that into the Indian world. So of ten we expect the youngster, in 
/this case, to ^dapt to the Institution rather. than the institution adapting 
to him. And it's difficult. You're totally reacting the past and you exr 
pect him to accept the future and understand it. And he quits. We blame the 
youngster, rather than the Instltutloi^. But regardleM of who's blamed i a 
life is basically lost. And In this case, rather than te^/^y^ra of sacrifice 
It'tt moKt> iiir^ one hundred fifty years of suppression and 'defeat. 

Back to the world of npox^o. C«orB«^»Yuuns« Mth4*r fhaa quitting, 
decided to make one more attempt. And not to get back Into third. He* s now 
ninety yai^ds from the finish ll|ie and hs' decided '*I'm going to drive on 
thjrough to the ^ape; because maybe one of the three meft ahead of me might 
quit.'* George kept driving! nbbod^ quit. Leas than five yards to the finish 
line, the runner from Australif^ began to crumble. George Young wsnt by him. 
And he acccmpllshed a goal in the world of sports by one^-tenth of a^econd. 



One«*teiith of a sacond. Ten yeata ot tralnlngt fcen yeara of t^icrlflce. 
And yat> In reality > the difference betveeii auceeae and fallute to a great 
degree la leas than that» la leas, than a tenth of h second. BUt we need a 
phlloaophy of life. One of the taost effective ways in vhlch to teach a phllo- 
aophy la to lay down the foundatlona of llfe ji6 out youth can acquire a rSllo* 
sopyr-would occur In the elghty-'flva percent of the tlioe they're otitalde the 
academic atttoaphere. But there ncieds to be the trainings organlaatlon^ liq>le« 
menti^tlottt prograsis» staff lng» and moat vital of all* leaderahip. 

■■ «' \ 

f * » - . 

1 think there are jt^ays In which we can^ulld a better tonorrow. ^ In 
reference to Indian atandat^a> a lot of people have aaked *%rhat are ^Indian 
atandards?" I'd like to raid a short prayer,, which la generatlzlng, but to 
me It'a Indian atandards. In reference to Indian people not belEg competl- 
tlve, I think thla little short prayer will .reveal one of tthe^hlgheat degreea 
of computltlveneaa avallkble. And It's an Indian atandard' to ne. It*a a 
prayer that goes like this; / 

Great Spirit, whose voice I Hear In the winds, and whose 
brei^th gives light to all the world, hear i&e.' I> cqme before you, 
* one of your many children. I a» small atid weak. I need your 
strength and wisdom. L&t me walk In 'beauty and make my eyea .ever 
V [ behold the red and purple aunaet. Hake my hands respect the things 
you have made, my ears sharp to hear your voice. Hake me wise do 
tt\at I taay know the thlnga you have taught my people, the leasons 
you've hidden under every leaf and rock. I seek strength not to "V 
'be superior to. my brothers, but to be able to fight my greatest 
enemy: myself. Hake me ever ready to come with clean handa and 
^ straight eyea ao when light fades as the fading sunset my spirit 
s;^may come to you without shame." 

Competltlon.'^The greatest degf ee ^d, the ultimate degree of cofl4>e^l** 
tlon la to compete agalnat youraelf . Not^your fellow man, or your neighbor, 
but yourself I to become aware of your many weakii^esses, and your strengths, 
to get a better perapectlve of your whereabouts. Those ^an be done, to the ^ 
greatest degree/ where the youngatera spend the greateat ^amount^of time. 
Leisure 'time, recreation programa, at home, reading, i^atever It may be In 
the vast scope of recreation. But I alao think there's a way, and I thJLnk 
It can^contrlbute; ageln, to building a better tomorrow. It hel^a you to 
have people who believe In^you. It helpa you undera tend and look for a 
person ^a strengths, and to ^accept his weaknessest The basic concept of love, 
sharing, communicating, md- people believing In you. / 

Let me ahare the 10,000 meters with y6u, then I'll close. Because I 
think this contributes through many ways In vhlch I think, or dlci. In refer- 
ence to Indian stai^darda. I*m rooming with Jerry Ltnirln from Spokane, 
Washington. Jerry's coach came In, tWo hours before the race, and he said 
"Jerry, here' a a llaf of the. top ten dlatat^ce runnera In the world, the men 
you have to boat fo win the gold^medsl. I wont to review this with youi" 
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And I*m on oy .bed and I*bi thinking the top ten» the list of the top ten 
'in the world. My naiM haa to be on that liat. Re goes through the^ entire 
ll^t and I ^oi nowhere on there< An every Indian youngater tiaa had that expati«» 
ancft* And I began to lose confidence. The coach eaid "Jerry » 1^ there anybody 
We might have over loo]|ced?" Lit tile ole Jerry gets out of bed » nothing but bia 
ajliorta on» so akiimy» .he lookA like death warmed ovev» end the coach aaya » 
"Jeriry, ia there anybody we might have overlooked?^' .Jerry aai^a '^eah. coach^ 
Billy Milla. I've been training with Bill* I think he haa a chance t4.win>*' 
Somebody believlAg' in me I The cobf idence goea ' back up. ; " ^ 

Through recreation programa}/ every youngater who participatee h^iJ got to 
ibtperieilce a degree of sdcceadr a positive type self-image. Jerry believed 
in me» the confidence goea backup/ I go down, to get a nib down. Here*^ 
aasietant traffic field coach <m the U. 8. Olympic team. He doean-t see me.^ 
Bis ^ words are » as he talka to tt^ trainer i^ aiatd l^m standing behind theAi ^iTou 
know/ it* a a ahame Llngtin spraiGaed his ankle i^becauae we have no idea how 
strong it *s going to be untiV the Vace gettf underway. If his ankle doesn't 
hold up t all we have left is Mills." v 
' * . , ' ' ' *" 

You've all experienced that. Every Jndian Youngster experiences that 
in an indirect type manner. My reaponae was to hell with him. I grew^up in 
that kind of a world with nobody believing in the.. I didn't get l^e rub down. 
I went b^ck to where Jerry waa. I aat next to him on the bed » almoat on hia 
lap» an4 if anybody , ca^e by the 6pen door they vould have wondered what waa * 
going 01^. And I'm thinking, then I start talking to him» "J^rry» do you 
really think I have a chance to- win?" And he said '^eah» I do*" Then I 
responded » "Tell me about it." I needed somebody to believe in fte* Be 
atarted talking and the *^onf idence goea back up* 

It^si time to go to the tracjc and thet'e'e a ph^one call.' I pick up the 
phone» I'm thousands of milea *f rom home lit Tokyo» Japan. It's my slater 
from the Pine Ridge Reaervation. She can't even afford to have, a phone » let 
alone calling me in Tokyo i/; Japan. But when I heard her voice* I thoughr 
aomebody back home is thinking abdut 'me. Somebody cares. The confidence 
goes b^ck up. ^ ' \^ 

She starta out^"Bill» it'a twelve o'clock midnight.^ We know you com- 
pete in about seven or eight houta^^we wanted to reach you before you race. 
We love youi.." and we're* diacoiyiected. We don't have tlm^ to put the call 
bactc througn, but the aimple fact that aomebody' s thinking about mer acme* 



body cares » 



is help. 



^ I get on the bus and werbake the trip to *the track. We get off the b\is» 
we go through our warm-up. Fifty seconds before the race a friend of mine 
from'' the*^ Marine Corpa » no offense to the Harine Corpa if there'a any famllljps 
her^" associate with die Marine Corpa. Re competed th^ day before » lost out. 
He went out that night and vas^ fitting the good times roll. Bow he made it 
to. the track» I dcm't know. Maybe X can parallel that with how acme of you 
made it to the conference., I don't know; eh? At any rate » the friend of 
mln4» in the Kurlne Corps ehowed up mid ho l^anA ov»ir the re! I and he says r 



"Hey Bill, com« her«, coiae has:©. 1 want to tell you something," >l£ty 
Ciconda before the race t I stepped by him and his words werer "I 'had this 
velrd dream last night. I dreaat you vpn the 10,000 meters." Somebody 
bellevlhg In ne again. Coamunleating oh e positive level. The confidence 
goe^ back.up. Five seconds before the race, there's complete silence.. And 
th^ i hear my friend start' to laugh. Arid It dawns on me also that the giiy, 
didn't even have a chance to sleep last night, let alone dream. And 1 forgot 
about him. v . 

We cross the free line in thirteen minutes and, thirty seconds, within 
one second of my fastest three mile lever. 1 was going to quit, t was in 
fourth pl&ce. I dig out, -1 decided to take the lead, go one more dap; Then 4 
I'll quit while 1 was in front. This way I ha4 all' kinds of *excu8e8--)[ would 
have won if. v you know? t tdpk the lead, X went one' more. lap. I looktKl It^to 
the Infield to see if it was safe. Nothing but Japanese facee. It was safe. 
I knew nobody. I glanced Intothe stadium. Eighty-five thousand people In 
the stadium. Who do 1 focus in on? H]^ wife. She's stendln^ there and she's 
crying. Itdawned on me why she wad crying. She was aware, for example, of 
my personal experiences on the reservation t my dad dying when 1 was. seven! 
my mom when I was thirteen, being poor before I was popular.' And there's 
a world of difference',, and I hope I don't offend my adqpUd sister, biecause 
1 love her very much,' but xty wife was also aware of the first world record 
in the family. My adopted sister, Mairc^ la Bi|crow--twenty-flve £frildren, 
twenty-three living, nine sets of twlhs, growing up in a two-room house. 
She was aware of the other complexities in the famljLy. Fifteen of us, over 
all, including my half sister and brothers and adopted sisters. Seven 
passing away. She was aware, for example, of stories I told of when I was 
iVechool. Haying oife' of «;he. teachers come up and picking a bed bug off 
•from my shirt and then turning around and asking me "Do you have beq bugs at 
home?"^ You know? And you want to, crumble, you want to hide. /\^u vant to 
die. And in many cases, without a philosophy of life. It's like death. She 
was also aware of the University of Kdnsas, trying to Join a fraternity, not 
able to Join, and that was when the fraternal system was the. big thing. Not 
able to .^old because I'm Indian. So ^e decided' to rent a house. Not able 
to rent the house because three of us wanted to room together. Clint Cushman, 
Norwegian from North- Dakota, Ernie Schabla, twenty-six foot long Jumper, a 
black man, and myself, an Indian. And we're not able to. 

Then she was also'^are that: for the first time in my life I was giving 
a complete- type effort and I was beginning to develop a basic philosophy of , 
life, and 'that I'm Indian, and I couldn't quit. Tou continue. One more lap', 
one more lap, to where the film t>l^lcs up the race. Three hfindr^d and fifty 
yards to gO, I'm on Clark's shoulder. Re accidentally pushes me into .the 
third lane, at least he told me later it was an aecident.. I stumbled. I 
closed biick on Clark's shoulder. Gumudi, ithfe Tunisian, broke between us. 
And I quit again. 1 quit. The Ethiopian, the Russian had 'fallen behind, 
Itvwas obvious I had third place for sure. I quit. 

Bpt I don't think I'm any different from anybody in this room or any 
Indian young boy or girl, on or off the reservation, who possesses a 

• ' ■ . . • - -9- . ■ . -^v''" ". 
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philosophy of liUi You can't quit. Number one, it I quit, the flrat thing 
that went through my «lnd waa It would not have been Billy Mllla who quit, . 
It would have been, somewhere. In what little print there would have been, 
Ogalala Sioux «Ogalala Sioux. And that's all people would have renenbered. 
And X ha«l dedlded to live up to Indian standards. And if you analyee, Indian , 

» standards you're going to find they're among the most difficult standards In 
the world to live up to. But they're no different from any other etandardo 
throughout the universe. So you taake another attempt. It's like an electrical 
shock going through your body, something telling you that if you try harder 

.than you've ever tried in your life, you can still win. You're pflupding. 
You're pumping. You.' re swinging the annp. Eighty-five, ninety thouaand 
people, in the stadium acreaming. All you're aware of is the thumping of ^rour 

'Own heart, and your own .thoughts. ' 

■ ; . . •" > ^ ' 

My thoughts were just one more try. Just one more try. Just one more 
try'.' One hundred and twenty-five yards to go, a hundred yards. The thoughts 
started to change from one more try to I can win, I can win, I can win. 
Sixty yards, forty, thirty yarda to go. Ihe thoughts changed from I can win, 
I can win to I won, I won,'! von'* And then in the next few seconds there's 
the tape breaking across your,cheat. You're in a complete trance, with your 
thoughta and the throbbing ,of your heart. Overhand over in my mind, I won, 
I worf, I vot^, \ 

What brought me back to reality was the Japanese official who came 
running up. to me and his first woifds werei '^*ho are you?" And the beauty 
of It iB, for the first time In my life I was able to tell somebody vho I 
am. And yet so often we fall. We fall to give the Indian youth an oppor- 
tunity to even begin to find out who they arei let alone be able to tell 
somebody who they are. But I'm convinced, again, beyond a doubt, through *• 
recreation programs, out-^of-classroom type activities. It's one of the most 
neglected ar^as within the Indian world today ahd yet It's One of the most v 
effective areas In which we can help people meet emotional, social, psycho-* • 
logical, cultural, and In x&any cases, rellglbus needs that have ti be met , 
before they can eveo4)egln to acquire a basfc foundation for a phllpsophy of 
life. 

And in closing, the most beautiful experience was when I went back to 
the Olympic village my sister was on the phone. Four o'clock in the morning. 
She'd been up all night long trying to reach me. She started off, "Bill, I 
hope we're not bothering you. We were disconnected." And I said "Yeah, we 
were disconnected." She said "I know you compete in a couple hours. We're 
glad, we're thankful we could reach you before you race. We love you. We've 
been praying for you. We're proud of you. Regardless Qf what happens..." 
And- r broke in with "Guess what? I won! I'wonI 1 set the Olympic record! 
I won the gold medall" There's complete silence. 

She came back with "Bill, don't tease me that way. It's too cruel." 
You know, we don't even believe one another within a family, let alone dif- 
ferent cultures. I repeated it. "I won, I won the U>14 medal." She woke 
up everybody else in the house. She started crying.^ They were all crying 
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except seventy ear-old nephew » He came to the phone and his words wcrret 
"Uncle Bllli X Vnew all along you were ^olng to win.? And I aald "How did 
you know?" * And he'aaid "Becauae I adked God to let you." 

* He* 8 the same man t that Donny» a sophomore In high school. I was 
talking to Donny a couple weeks ago » and X said "Oonny» do you reffietuber 1964 ^ 
when you said you knew X was going to win because you asked God to let tte?" 
I said "Vhat^s the difference in the white world between God and In the Indian 
world? .Our god» WankantankSi The Great Spirit?" And he said, "You know ^ 
Uncle Blll»" and he quoted frota Black Elk, he said "When Black Elk saw the 
Great Spirit in one of his vlsionsi although the Great Spirit was dressed Ifi . 
Indian garb, he was the type of a nan he had never seen befoto* *Be was not 
the Waaishu,*the white nan, nor was he takota, nor was he black; But he was 
the type of a nan he had never seen before*" 

And 0onny drew the conclusion that the whites so often have tried to • 
humanize God in their own itnag'e> likewise the blacks, and he sald» "I hope 
we as Indian peopl^^^ddh* t make the sane mistake and try to hunahlce The ^ \ 
Great Spirit in our own image." In Indian thought God is a spiritual axis- 
tence, a spiritual World, and he is one* 

» • • ■ 

In closing. At I can leave^any thought with you^-^-I^m In no position to 
tell you how to think, what to do — but I feel from personal experiences, 
from being Indian, thkt one of the most effective ways we can reach the 
Indian youth and help hl^i moot, as I've said several times ^Ireadyr the 
emotional,^ social, psychological, cultural land in many cases, religious 
needs, 1^ through the eighty-five percent of the time they spen4 outside of 
the academic atmosphere. That's during the school year* And tt^rough the 
5 hundred percent of the time in the summer months* And this could be done, 
and I'm convinced beyond a doubt, througl^ recreational programs, recreation 
being defined as anything that's constructive and enjoyable* I ^thank you. . 



WORKSHOP #1 

. ; BVALUATIIW RESOURCES FOR INDIAN EDUCATION 

PARTlCIPANTSi Kateo Tyleti "Evaluating Material^i" A'.StUi and John Cour they t 
''Evaluating Prcfgramst" Nebraskia Department of Education 

' Suaoiatyt Dlscuselon of basic criteria for media programa and 
' development of instrument ueed to measure success of existing 
^' media programst 

■. " ■ ^ * ' * ♦ ' 

The concept of the schddl media program has developed significantly 
since the mid nineteen hundr*eds, Fa'ctors that have contributed to this 
development are t the Information exploslon» researcb.> changes in the philor 
sophy of education, growth and diversification of educational technology » 
Increase of school populations » and changes in the physlqil school plant* 

In the area of instructional materials / several elements have emerged 
to contribute * to the concept of 'th^ school media program. The textbook has v 
generally been giveri a narrower definition and is usually excluded from 
clasalficatlon as "media/' The former schools-library of print materials has 
been expanded to embrace a wide variety of nonorint materials which are 
retrievable through the same cataloging methods traditionally associated 
with the library* Audiovlaual'servlces and techniques have come to serVe as 
the logical base for operation in this expanded fact llfey-** the media cet^t ei g^ > 
The professionally trained audiovisual expert end thd^expertlse of the pro* 
fesslonal librarian have been required in the planniti^^of the curriculum and 
in the designing of learning experiences to fulfill the objective of the 
curriculum/ ^ 

The media program has further^ been enhanced by the; enactment of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 which made available the 
acquisition of school library resources » textbooks and other instructional 
materlala» The need for guidance^ sele^tlon» use^ and handling of these 
inaterlals became obvious and prevlo4sly established standards for this kind- 
of material were no longer adequate^ Two natiofial organisations AASL and . 
DAVl came forth with the publication of Standard s for School^Medla Proftrame 
in 1969* This publication officially documented the merger of the schooK^ 
library with audiovisual instruction » A group of Nebraska educatora pooled 
their efforts end produced an evaluation Instrument for media programs in 
Nebraska, The results of this effort are published in A Guide for Evaluating 
Establishing D eveloping S chool Media Programs , 

The purpose of this Instrument is: (1) to provide qualitative clrlterla 
for assessing media programs, and (2) to provide a resource for establishing, 
developing, and improving media programs. in schools. This comprehensive 
tool might be a means to record data and compare it with the minlmums ^peci^ 
fled in the 1969 Standards , The Instrument recognises four baaic components 
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within a ««<Hft ptograa— services, stiff, i^hyslcal facility, coUeetion— 
and la of the opinion that of the four SERVICES iaust be given the greatest 
emphasis j»s being tha most necessary for A quality prbgran. . 

The Instrument may be used aa a complete unit for self-evaluation or 
for evaluation by an outside .agency i it may^bejised in independent sections 
to evaluate the media servlcea, the media atofr, the media facility, and th'e' 
media collection) it may be used in segments or in whole to project the * 
development of the media program within the school eystett or school building. 

A glossary is included to clarify the use of terms. Included islso are 
queationnaires for both students and teachlhg^staff who share In the benefits 
of a nedla program. , ' U thcmnatrument has succeeded in presenting the stu- 
dent ,as the chief target , and services as the primary puripose of the program, 
then the student should Have the opportunity to reflect the success of this 
effort. Since the teaching staff must of ten be the Intermediary between the 
successful service of media to students, then staff also should have the 
opportunity to evaluate what i^'sure of success they have earned. 
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WORKSHOP §2 • ■ : 

. ' INDIAN EDUtATIOM ACT .([TITLE IV) 

- '■ • . ■■ ■ ■ 

'PARTICIPANTSu br. Kenneth Rose, Hlndow Rock Pul>ilc School^ and Mr, Rick" 
St. Genaalne, USOB Washington Intern , . • " 

Sunmaryt Discussion of the Indian Education Act (Title IV 
of Public Law 92-318). Projects now In operation and some 
proposals currently under eonslderatlon* • ' 

pr» Kenneth Rosq ; . ^ ' >r 

^, • -»■..■■ .. • , • ■ 

The contQitment of. the Federal govemn«nt with respect to financing edu- 
cation has changed many times over since 1934. Take a look . at the broad 
picture of federal funding. You will note that In the earl«] 1950' • Congress 
came along and said » "There are many nllltary bases across tna country and 
wo need to assist those people in providing schools." Apd' so what hap'pened 
was Public Lavs 81^ and 874 came Into existence* basically to assist federal 
Impact areas. Abo^t five to ten years aftor the Impact aid legislation was 
enacted* Congress s^id» "Look out into Indian country. There 18 another area 
that w«' have not addressed ourselves to In terms of dollar commitments. That 
area la the reservation proper." And so, after five to ten years » Indian* 
people were considered as being eligible under that authority. Congrent And / 
federal agencies concerned themselves with funds availablft for Indian use* 
One, the Johnson-0*Malley» was based on the premise that there Is non-taxable 
land in a school district. It says basically the same thing that PL 874 saytV 
And so many Congressmen were saying, "Why do we need two national bills or 
legislative acts addressing the same basic problem?" 

^ And so some changes' were made to change the direction of Johnson-O'Malley 
Later ^ Congress said, "We have a lot of impoverla'hed children whose parents 
economically cannot afford to provide them with some of the basics to get 
them on a par with other children." So, along comes the ESEA'Act and Title 1 
foif disadvantaged children, which includes Indian children. At that point we 
wore looking at two programs addressed to basic education: 874 and !)rohnson- 
O'Malley. There were also two, programs that were concerned with the special 
and unique needs of Indian children! Title I and JohnaonrO'Malley. 

Last year another bill went through Congress, known as Public Law Number 
92-318, Title IV, which does a couple of thlng^. it amends certain sections 
of existing laws. Public Law 874 is amended. Title VII and Title VIII of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act is amended. The Higher Education Act 
of 1965 is amended. Title III of the ESBA Is amended. What does this- all 



*Due to technical difficulties with our recording equipment, the introductory 
statement delivered by Dr. Ross le unavailable. 



nean? \Xt means thay had to attach an amandaMnt to tha ESfiA major packa'ge 
and say to the colleges and universities and to eVery school system that had 
disadvantaged children throughout the country, "We need your support to push 
the pajor bill through so that our little piggyback rider can create a mecha- 
nism whereby Indian people can establish a department In the U. 8. Office of 
Education and haye some' monies coming Into the schools 

Okay, this bill then vent through and' some questions that we need to ask 
ourselves are as follower How many programs do we have that address the 
special, unique needs of Indian children? What are chose funding agencies In 
the state departments dol^ig to Insure that funds are not duplicated? How 
mucl/time is tak^ by the agencies that dispense the money? How much time Is 
actually spent m cross-checking their, own files? Ifc has bien a crime that 
liublic and federal schools ^have not been, made accountable for the funds spent 
Thoss dollara were appropriated baalcally for Indian children and their eduTea 
tlonal needs. * 

YOU see a trend in this whole accountability ar^a where the federal 
government Is mandating through legislation the involvement of Indian people 
In school programs. I have to ask myself, as an Indian person, why we Indian 
people haven't taken It. upon ourselves to get Involved "In the public system, 
I think a good illustration is that not only on the Navajo Reserva.tion, but 
on ray own reservation back ip South Dakota, the Indian people f.eel' we are 
not the public. Dr. Bob Roessel says the Navajos take a look at three 
eys terns of education. The federal system, they say* 1« the Washington sys- 
tem. They look at the public school and/6ay, .that's the white man's school. 
Mr. Abe Plumber, who's the assistant ar^ director for the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, says "That Is the school where the Navajo goes to school with the' 
little white man." I think we Indian people need to develop a mind set where 
In many areas the population is domlnantly Indian. When you have a situation 
'like that, you are the public and you can control that public achool on the 
local ).evel. Complete control exists only In a school system where you have 
charge of the finances. Wherever there's economics involved, there's also 
strings attached. 

You look at the bi;oad spectrum across this way and say, "People across 
this country have Ideas about what is valuable in order to bring about a 
Better society. The things they place value on are translated In terms Of 
educational needs. AH a. school is is a place where minds are molded. It's 
purpose is to help the individual." 

You take a look at the state level. The state has general needs that 
are voiced and expressed throygh state education codes, state standards, and 



to that. Indian people, by and large, do n<rt consider themselves a part of 
the public and have never really spoken up and said as a unified group, 
"These are the valuda that we feel are important;. These are some of the 
standards that we would like to see In our schoMs," It may be a very far- 
out philosophical thought at this point because recognising the economy of 
the situation, m|iny Indian tribes don't have the matching dollars to put 



state accreditation. 




Thpre are strings attached 



\nto, education. Thae*8 one of tha xMsone why ve have to rely on other 
people; "In order for ue to participate,, we have io have literate people* 

Theee people have to fit into, society*" 

, ■ . _ . ■ , . , • ^i- 

I wo»*ld li^e to have Rick review Title IV at this point and ^f torn there, 
we can generate a number of elements for discuaeiont ■ <r ' . 

• ■ ■ , 

Mr. Rick St. deraa^na t ' ' 

Okay, first of all, those handouts you've got are tha official sheets 
from the Of f ice of Indian Education In Washington D". C. In addition to that. 
Ken and I have ^ nuwber'of materiala up here. This Is the manuscript that • 
was published by the National Advisory Council for Indian Education. Thera'a 
only one copy of these, and this will be on dismay up here following the 
•session. Also in addition to this, we have a listing of all o^th6 indivi- 
dual members of that National Adviaory Council^ If aome of' you are involved 
in proposal writing in trying to get your programs ftiqded. It might be a 
good idea politically to know some of these people, to be ac4]uainted with 
them throughout the year, and to know who is representing you in Uashingtoti 
D. G. in regards to the Indlsn Education Act^. We've got only about ten or 
so of those, so these will be available also up here following the session. 
Also", we do have some Items that yo^u' migiit be intereated in If you've got 
some time, Itetna that we in the Office bf Indian Education use as priorities 
for funding." So if you've got soma time ^ I'd like you to note some of these. 

idt*d get into the different parte right. nbv. Flrat of all tha purpose 
of the legislation l8 to establlshi develop and carry out prograioa of Indian 
education that will Improve educational opportunity for all Indian children 
and adults. Kow this legislation le unique in that- jthe bulk of the responsi- 
bility goes to the tribes and to the different Indian organl«at ions through- 
out the country. This is something that^u been missing in the past. It's 
also unique in that local education agencies^ our public schools i our ichools 
throughout the -country have to Have a Parent Advisory Council. Now I know 
that many of you are probably familiar with these, many of us are probably 
representatives in some of these local parent advisory councils, they have ^ 
to be represeritedi they have to sign that document ; before it goes into 
Washington and gets funded « These local parent advisory boards advise and 
help develop Ibcal programs as they see fit.^ Tliey actually tisike part in the 
evaluation and the operation of those programs. So these are some of the 
considerations we should be thinking about. Keep in mind one thingr all * 
projects that receive funding must be developed in cooperation with these 
local parent groups and local adviso^^ groups. This is the' nufcber one item 
on our priority. 

Part A deals with the local educational agencies; the local public 
schools. These are entitlement grcints on a formula basirTo local schools. 
Basically what it sajrs is that for a public school system that educates 
Indian children|^ what that public school needs to do is to take the average 
state per people expenditure for all children in the state, multiply that 
times the number of Indian children enrolled, and that is basically what your 



entltloQont vlll be. Okay? The example used here la Albu<iuerqbe> Nev^ 
Mexico. The average state coat Is approxlodtely $732 per child) 1»819 Indian 
studenta in that hypothetical altuation. You cone out with a total entitle-- 
iqent of $1|331»508« Ohay» you need a note on that overhead^ too. Parts B 
and C are not entitlement granto. Theee are for tribes and local Indian 
organlmionsv 

What^ can the money be used for under Part A? The money can be 'spent by 
the schools now on planningi development and establishment of special educa- 
tion programs in the school» and I think that is notfeJi on this bAck sheet/ 
took under Part A. The money can be used for minor ciassroom remodeling, if ' 
this happens to be a specific need.as Idenjtlfied by your local Indian educa- 
tipn committees. It can be used on minor equipment , and there^s a special 
part under Part A that sets aside five percent of all tH money under Part A 
for local Indian controlled schools* ;Nov this la important. It's becoming 
a trend mow, where tribes and organlKatlons are developing their own schools 
and they call these Indian controlled schools. We actually have set aside a 
grant of five percent of the money that wiis placed under tart A f^r this 
purpose. Are there any questions so far under Part A? 

■ * 

Questloq i * Can any of the money under Part A be used td hel|^. support the 
local parent groups? r^/ * ^ 

Mr. Rick St. Germalne : 

Let me give you an example. In our school district, we had an 'advisory 
committed tq^Johnson-O'Malley before this legislation came throughr- Our 
advisory committee is elected from five different chapter houses that are 
located within our school district. What the chapters-dld-was-vote' and elect 
from their own membership somebody to serve as an adviaor to the school with 
respect to JOhnson-O'Malley. They sald^why should we have five or slx^ other 
committees as well, when In fact those people ^re the ones we're going' to 
comer on the Ijocal level? And so we would like to have them represent us 
both on Johnson-O'Malley, Title I and on Title IV* And they have a permanent 
member on the coi!;mittee and a standing alternate in case that indi^ridu^l 
cannot attend the meetlhg. One of the other things tbey did do with Vespect 
to title IV was incl\^e the student body president i We also have a 'kind of 
high school senate where there la an individual that si,ts as a non-vpting 
member on the school board, who is ^different than the student body president. 
So those two Individuals sit down with us in terms of working out some of the 
areas in that legislation. One of the things the students did in our original 
application was to divide out of the entitlement five for six thousand dollars 
to go to the separate bull^dlngs:, one for the elementary school (we have two 
elementary schools), a Junior high and a senior high. They divided it out 
equally according to the number of students In the area. Out of this money 
we want to buy some pool tables so we can have a little recreation during 
the lunch break. That^s what we want to do with ^he entitlement money, or . 
whatever the kids want to do. We also want to pay for all of the connunlty 
people to come to a trsQ homacoming g^me'» because ilt does cost money to pay 



the referees and .a number of other things. These are some 0/ the decisions 
that theustudents dre waking and. presenting to the committee, for approval. 

* Another good example of how the committee works Is that^ when <k first 
set It up they said we would like to heve^ money In ,thl8 budget so that we c^rti 
go to other school systems and get some Ideas from them. Otir parentT advisory 
committee has made about five or* six different t^ips this year. They've run 
up to Minnesota to take a look at some of the programs involving urban Indians 
They've run down to Dallas,. Texw to take a look at some of the things that 

■ are happening with a nupber of ethnic groups Involved in epeclflci programs. 
This Is giving them exposure to the broader educatloiaal programs. The ori- 
ginal application also made provisions for reloburelne them for travel <»x- . 
penses when they attended meetings and workahops. ' 

Question ! (indistingulshalde) 

Mr* Rick St> Germalne ; ^ • 

I'd like to note here that virtually anything that the local education 
'committees needsi review and con&lfler* We don* t rubber stamp evet:y things 
We're tryinjg to find out if the school district is holding heavy hand over 
that local education groups 'using them as a rubber stamps and tnere are ways 
o£ finding outs Field readBrs are bringing in from' all parts of the country 
^ what's going on in the comunity. I'm familiar with a situation in Wisconsin 
in which they've got a parents' educational program. It's called P-E-P> PEP. 
' In .this program they're actually educating the local education groups in the 
state of Wisconeihs they're providing them with a backgrotmd in legal aid 
and they're^irovidlng a background in hone school coordlnatings They're 
running these people through programs weekly^ Now this is another area 
where some of out! local education groups in Arizona and New Hexlcp can be 
giving serious thoughts These monies are available for that purpose, if 
that's what they would like to use it for. 

I think we're on Part B hercs This is a very good breakdown, by the y 
way, You'll .notice on Part B, Item 2, programs authorized include planning, 
pilot, and demonstration proJectSs One of the priority llbms happens to 
provide tor the local tribe or local education committee to sponsor an in- 
service program in their local schools for the teachers, for the administra* 
tion and for the etuden^s. In-service education or special in-service work- 
shops happen to be a priority items This would be another thing to give 
Serious thought to. if we can present these things to teachers in the 
schools in such a way th^t they tan give oore sensitivity to the Indian 
students during that school year, we're going to meet one of our goals. I 
did jnention that under ^art B the funds that go to the Indian tribes are 
determined on a competitive basis. It's not the white people in Washington 
who are determining who's going to get the awards. As I mentioned Just a 
second ago, field readers ar^ brought in from all parts of the country. \And 
these people are change^ on a regular basis to give a lot of people the 
opportunity to read* Also, another group doing the reading is the National 
Advisory Council. Here agatn^ you havo representatives from all parts of 



the coimtryt So 'what you're deeiog la awards being glyen^ to ttlbaa based on 
a con<^entrated program where there* a a lot of local educ|it Ion and Jtndianv / 
peopU involved In determining vh^re Ita mdney should go. and why. Ihider / 
Part B a lot of the tnon^y lb going to programs for bilingual and blculturifl 
education pr^grmna<*-cultural enrichment » dropout prevention 9 V0catlx>nal / , 
' education! anid pilot and demonstration programs which teat, these projects /fot 
their effectlvetiess. V ' ^ ^ , / 

Under P^rt G Is an amendment io the Adult Education Act. And what/thl« 
does la go to the trlbpd> the Zadlan orgat^lzatlon6» the otatjp educational 
^gencles y like the state departments and eiao local ed^catfoq agencies J lllce 
t;^ ptOillc schools or local schoolst It enables Indian! adulta to obtain 
thkir^hltth 'school diplomas, their GBD\Sf thw to 
Improve^thelr communl#atlon skills and for career develppmentt/ Ode of tliese 
priorities hapnena to be for a basic survej^ of tndldn adult llilterac^y 
Right ^ow In th^ Of flee of Indian Education In Washlngtpn, we^know very 
little about the extent and about the Impact of how much Indian adul^ ilU"* 
teracy there is- In existence dn these Indian communltleia# One of thf^ priori^ 
ties happens t;9^ bsL a survey tVdetarmlne the Impact and^ the effect thla la 
haying on the trl^fea; iL think Ken will agree that researchers have deters 
mlfied that a lot oh'the problems Indian children are ekpetlenclng have to do 
With the home environment. And a way of conquering s^me^of our problems Is 
to ^e( at that home environment. So the adult educatjit^ section under Part 0 
Is ^t tempting to remedy that. 

\Part D established the Office ot Indian Education and iiUo the deputy 
commi^ssloner of ludyin Educatlot|» and It also established th^Natlonal Advl*: 
sory Council on Indian Education.^ I'd like to tuW over that section to Ken 
because he's quite familiar with li^./ 

Dr. KennetHvRces: 



Even thoi^h I'm familiar with It, I'm still kind of confused, basically 
because we have so many different Indian agencies supposedly speaking for the 
needs of Indian pi^ople/ For example, we've got Indian people In the National 
Congress of XmerJ^<^^ I^^ and they h^ve a coimnit tee on education." We 
have the ^atiof^ai Tribal Chairman /Association. They have an education com* 
mlttee. We have the National Indian Education Association. Ue have the 
National Councll^for Indian Opportunity. ^ 

I guess where I get confused and a lot of legislators^ get confused In 
terms of drafting bills that speak to tho Issues of the needs Is that who 
speaks for whomt And I thlnk^one of the things they tried to do In eatab* 
llshlng thls^ particular office and this particular commission yas to Identify 
by region and to have the nominating pYdcess come from tha locel grassroots ' 
atea all the way to the top. But then, once It. gets to the top^ It becomes 
kind of a political football In terms of whether you are Republican or Demo- 
crat* Ar^ you from Dixie or are you from the Union? In a way, it's putting 
Indian pebple against Indian people. On the same aide of the coin you have 
within that office nn individual rhAt ie going to be acting as a commlsslonar 



vlthln the department or office of educations Nov as I aee It » many 9I the 
lndlv4.duala that are on thla national coittnlaslon have public support for 
their own Imedlate are|ia# At the aatne t;Lmo^^they could be likened somewhat 
to the parent advisor^ couh^ll for this project/ By -and large» many of them 
are not prof eeslcnal educatora in their own right* They have a lot of cbn« 
tact Jnd a lot of euppdr^K on the. local level> but as far as tmowlng how to 
administer schools > how to look at f|.nanceti'> both 0)1 the federal and the* stite 
level» and packaging that all togetl^er to get , maximum mileage outsof an edu« 
cat lonal program! I 'think there again we need to^address the question to that / 
coimclL* Vou set an example b^ flrat of all becoming competent In those 
eklUs iefore trying to influen the local levelt v 

St t*^ C^rmalne i , \ , 

' ■ . .* ■ ^ ' '\ ' ^ ' ' . . 

I think Ken did highlight the fact that the fifteen Indlvldvala that/ 
are apponted to the National Advisory Council are political appointments 
from, the Offlte of the President* So bear In mind that the President Is 1*- 
fluenced by Congressmen/ perhaps/ln this case » Republican Congressmen. He's 
Influenced by 'a Republican Administration and' some of thos^ appointments 
this y^ar happen not to be drawn from the thirty Individuals that were recom- 
mended by the various Indian groups* , So when the various Indian groups all 
got to^;ether and recommended thirty Indian Individuals » they expected fifteen 
of those Indians to be app61nted from that thirty group«^. Oply three of those 
out of the thirty got appointed. The rest came f rdta Lord knows where. So 
there Is a little bit of politics Involved* but we do have some very good 
Individuals on that advisory council; and X think from our area here In Arizona 
we have Karmfi Torklep from New Mexico » Geraldlne SlmpUclo from Zunl> Daniel 
Peaches from Window Rock^ Patricia McGee from Prescott and 1 think that* s'^lt 
for our area. But we We got those five or six Individuals^ representing oiir 
.area. . ; \ 

Now It* 8 my understanding for thh current funding year j-the^^p / — 

are In. We have grants or standards on what la awarded by Congress.^ 'And 
for this year » It went up to forty million and so this Is distributed as 
equally as possible among the different divisions under Part A» C» and D. 
Under Part A this year local education agencies were awarded $23 falllloni 
under Part B, $11 million; under Part C> $5 million. ;9o you must keep In 
mind that there^s a limited amount of money. Under Part B and C this year 
we received a total number of proposals of around six hundred. Bach of these 
were asking anywhere from $30»000 to almost a million. This la why we call 
It a discretionary grant. The field readersi the office staff* and the 
National Advisory Council must determine at their discretion where that money 
goes and for what reason. Ve*ve got to be a8.unb;Lased as possible. We've 
got to just hope for the, best In each coomunlty. 

New I did bring along a listing of programs that are currently funded^ 
and they* re operating right now. And also I brought another list that gives " 
you kind of ai^ abstract of what some^of thisc programs are doing/ This will 
give you a thorough Idea of the different uses for the money. I also did 
note on a few cards what some of the programs are doing right now> and I 
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waat to yelatot the onea on the catdo to progtafiia that are Mtblng In on the 
use of multimedia materlalsi The BtA has a multimedia approach to their > ^ 
whole school Curriculum. This la a proposal that was In just this year/ iind \ 
w^ don't know vhcther It's gdlog to be funded or not» but let me tell you 
something about this particular program^ 

This prdgram la going to establish three mobile constructional .units » and 
these will actually be multimedia vans that will travel ou^ to the communities. 
These multlfiiedla vans, mobile unltsi are going to Vtovlde services to ethnic 
culture and ioclel aclence<and they're going to also provide J.n<*servlce ' 
training Md workshops. They homebound teachers operating 

these va^« And in essencOi this Is a way of bringing education out to the 
communltjr and Involving the total,.communlt)n In an educational way* Now I 
was ju^t handed a note here a minute ago that's related to these mobile vans*. 
.Fort Apache Reservation has* their mobile van down hexe today, and It was 
funded under Title IV for demonstratloli purposes. And t understand that It's 
lout in the parking lot, so you might tfe Interested In going out there and 
looking at it. It's across from Farmer Education, so that would be probably 
out in that parking lot over there. Make it during noon if you have some time. 

There are two particularly interesting projects that were funded last 
year. One of them is thp Duluth Indian Action Council, which got funded for 
a project called Motivations in Communication and that's directed, by a man 
called Ray Murdock. This is actually a media program designed to train local 
urban Indians from Duluth In the use of TV cameras, TV progratomlng find radio 
broadcasting. They have a weekly hour TV program on Channel 10 in which they 
cover Indian events, activities and news. I was fortunate enough to see onsi. 
of their programs last year and they're really doing a fine job. Now here We 
have Involved local Indians tying in with their local agency, actually broad- 
casting and actually utilizing this media, this vehicle, to promote their 
culture and to serve as a communication between communities. ^ 



The All Indian Pueblo Council which is based in Albuquerque has a pro- 
gram that was funded, entitled Computet Assistant Instruction. This is a 
model program of computer assistant instruction that they hope will increase 
student performance in math, English, motivation and precision. It is x 
serving four hundred Cochlti ptudents. Now their computer service isn't 
meant to replace teachers, but Just to complement them. 

Ramah Navajo High School in NewYlexico has a program that provldea a 
comsnunications encounter among their Navajos, with the use of an PM radio 
station. Now this is funded out of Title IV. Students plan their own radio 
show format. They deliver their own programs on the air and these are done 
sofsetlmes in Navajo. . They see their PM radio program as a stimulus and 
motivator* for their children. It. also server as an employable skill for a 
young adult. Some of these kids are getting Interested in going into ccmmu- 
nicatl^ons after theyi graduate from hij^h school. And also the mos^ Itoportant 
things this ia >rovJ<Hng"An Jnva1iiftbl*% iseivico to th^, coctrntmlty. / 
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' These are Just some of the projects that vere £un<led this year and 
theyi]ce .currently>opevatln8. And there are a nuaiber that are equally loter- 
eetlm||r And like 1 waa. told when I first arrlyei} in Waahln«ton that If you 
haveTr^arge enough Isaginatlon and if yoi^ haW sound program and if you're 
really going to attack the problems and the needs of our Indian people » then 
you*ve got a good chance to get funded and get something donet 

.Pr« Kenneth Rosa : * * 

■ • . . ' • . ■ ■. 

I guess my major concern at this point is that" if the Federal Government 
is going to get back to the Indian people, then we need the commitments to 
go along with It. You take a look at the re^ings. from WaehiPRton and find 
out that President Nlxoh in his addreas to th^>Of f ice of Manogeoont and 
Budget recommended that Part A not be funded for next year. Vou take a look 
at Impounding money that we've had %<> go to court to get and that Congress 
has already^ appropriated and released for eduoatioaal purposes and yoiu realise 
the struggle we're in f ori . - We must unite to receive this money. 
■ . ' " ^- ■ • . ■ ■ * y 

I an c<mcera^ about-the educatlott of Indian children in the atata of 
Arlsona/ aa. veil as the teat of the na^lonm I aft aomavhat concerned about 
gefctlng «oney under Title IV^ for ex9q^lla» and many other thlnga that are 
going to. affect achool budgets. One la' the finance package that waa recently 
paaaed by the Arizona leglalature, vhlph stipulated there will, be a inandate 
on the a&iount of money school systems c^ expend on their basic operational 
budget. There's a six percent llnltatl<mi I u^e a very facetlouf lllustra^ 
tlon, but you get the message. ^ The state legislature Saya you canionly 



spend six percent ii^re than what you have right now. In order for me to 
provide equal opportunity for the children In the area whejre I am» I^ne^d 
t6 provide thlnga like the opportunity to go to the operaf'. Where do I go , 
If I want to take ir/ students to have that e<]ual chance? t coiike down to. 
Phoenix. Once I/get^hetei I haw Already spent my six percent Umltatlo^ 
so I can* t get isy student9 back to school. These are aome of t)ie concerns 
that I have about basic operations. Basic operations Involves malnte^c^tice 
and operation pf the plant and a number of other things. So I think one of 
the things that needs to be done Is that we need to get together with some 
of the people who regulate some finances.-^ The Johnaon-O'Malley Act has been 
changed about five or six times 4ovn through hlsto'ry. In the twenty some 
years It* s been aroimd^ Aobody seeios to know exactly how It seems to operate. 
The BIA and the St^te Department tiave not really communicated to the people 
out In the achool dlstrlcta exactly what that money Is for or how and why you 
can get It. I see the* whole area of coraunlcatlons as one of the keys to 
opening up the eyes of people on the local level as well as people In the 
top echelons that aupposedly are setting policy anij reviewing project grants. 
Are there any. questions at this point? 

Question ; (Indistinguishable) 

pr> Kenneth Roas : v 

I think children all oyer the country need the same opportunity for 
growth and developaeoC In ©ocf^ty. In many^r^iio* children do not have 



acc,e8a to radio, TV a:\i\ newspapers. If it's not being provided, by society 
throughout the comounlty because of an economic situation, then we need to 
expose children to that same kind of opportunity In the schools. 

Mr. Pick St. Gerttaine i • / . ' ' 

■^One of the questions that we received was that If some of the schools 
applied for funding from Title IV, would this affect their Johns on-O'Malley 
funds. Has anybody Inquired or even questlonea that at all? Well, some of 
the schools thought that If they did apply under Title IV and funding was 
being used primarily from John&on-O'Malley, that Johnson-O'Malley funding 
would be cut off. Are you able to address that? 

Dr. Kenneth Ross : / ^ 

I haven't experienced any outright retums.on that. ^-The leglslatloa 
speaks to one major lesue, that all of Title IV nuoney is over and above 
existing funds and that under no clrcuststances will the states reduce tKe 
amount of money that Is going into a school system because of Ite additional 
resources. So there's money to concentrate on some of the things that admini- 
strators » parents I teachers and everybody else feels are th<^ concerns in 
that area. They can be developed at rationale in tenn^i of supporting soma ^ 
sort of format whereby to, address those needs, and proceed from there. . We'll 
need to concentrate on a lot of the basics that are involved.' One of the 
issues in the whole area of basics is what v^lue Indian people place on 
retention of culture and language. Is it the function of, the schdol to do v 
that? This is a very philosophical question^ What Is the purpose of the ^ ^ 
school? Langudge"* and culture are very important to tribes. Then there are 
a number of opecial project areas that can be funded. 

. . , . . „;„._i,. 

I 

. ' ' . - ■ . f 
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WORKSHOP #3 



STRENGTHENING NAVAJO' EDUCATION 



PARTICIPANTt Dllloa Pllatero, Director^ Division of Education^ Navajo Nation 

SuioBtiaryt Emerging coraj^reh^nslve educational plan of the 
NaVajo tribe. Eleven programs? establishing and operating 
the Navajo Tribal Education Agency » assessing educational 
jtieedSt providing technical* assistance to schoolSi colleges 
and cotmnunltles Increasing sponsorship and Improving the coor- 
dination of federally funded educational activities » developing 
Navajo ciducational policies and guidelines^ providing training 
for Navajo school boards » guiding development of programs » 
school and community tel^svlslon system^ implementing educational 
programs for teachers and administrators i administrative sup-^ 
^ port 8erVices» creative Navajo youth development and employ- 

' ment programs. <n 

Early in 19 73 » the Navajos made several major educational decisions. 
The first of these commitments called for the expansion and Improvement of ' 
the educational opportunities being made available to all of the residents 
of the Navajo Nation. This decision became the platform for an important 
educational 'speech by the Tribal Chairman, Peter MacDonald^ on May 30» 1973. 
,Mr. MacDonald emphasised the value of education to the Improvement of socio-- 
economic conditions on the Navajo Nation. This speech was highly slgnlfl-* 
cant because he boldly called to the ilttentlon of all Navajos the Tribal 
Council's growing concern for improvement and expansion of education for 
Nayajos. The Navajo Division of Education celebrated the; occasion by re- 
leasing the comB»emoratlve publication^ "Strengthening Navajo Education." 
This handBcme» Navajo-craf ted document was widely distributed to members of 
the U. S. Congress » state leglslatord» educational agency personnel and 
foundation executives who have historically exhibited Interest in helping 
Native Americans to help themselves. The publication serves both as a posi^ 
tlon paper describing the deplorable state of educational affairs existing 
on the Navajo Nation » end as a paper conceptuallElng alternatives- for com- 
bating the problems » . « ^ « 

A second major decision w^s the appointment of myself to the Director- 
• ship of the Navajo Division of Education. The goals of this position havo 
been to understand the Navajo's educationAl problems » to Identify alternate 
8olutlclhs» to find support for implementing major educational programs and 
to secure the managerial expertise necessary to accomplish broadscale» agency 
type programs. 

Bach of the eleven programs which* is described in this loonograph en*' 
titled, Eleven Programs for Strengthening Navajo Education, December 1973," 
is a component of the emec^lng comprehensive educational plan of the Navajo 



tribe. It^hould be especially noted that although otdy eleVeti i^rograne are 
Identifiable at this tine, it is entirely logical that additional prograns 
will be added as the Navajos develop a better understanding of their socio* 
econotaic and educational needs and of the additional educational delivery 
systems which they might utillEe to fulfill their needs. 

Each of the initial eleven programs is briefly described as follows! 

PROGRAM 1: Establishing and Operating "The Navalo Tribal Educatiotj Ayency *" 

This has two primary objectives. The first of these is the designation 
of the Navajo Nation by the U. S. Government as the ^uivalent of a state 
department of eduOatlonr being so designated will qualify the Navajo Nation 
as a legitimate recipient of numerous forms of federal sypport. It will also 
permit the Navajo Tribe to establish and maintain selective inputs to the 
educational systems attended by Navajo children; these controls will prinarlly 
be oriented toward understanding values. and. expanding Navajo cultural prac* 
tices In the school proiRMti^ itf^^^^^ are participants. 

A second objective of Program 1 is the unification ol ^the goals of tha 
many school systems functioning on 'the /Navajo Nation. This Navajo objective 
is, in effect, an effort by the Navajo tribe to maximize, the educational: 
resources available for the best possible education of Navajo yduth. 

■ . ■ ■ * 

PROGRAM 2t Assessing the Educational Needs of the Navajos . 

I 

Program 2 recogniEes t)iat Kavajos have aeldom ha4 the opportunity to 
rfealiatlcally and 'genuinely expreaa. their achool cpomumlty needa.; In coa« 
ducting Program 2, the Kavajo Tribal Education Agency will utilise a variety 
of needa aaaeaai^ent technlquea to identify, atudent, educator ^ And lay dtlsen 
Intereatse Extensive effort will be exerted to discover what the educational 
programs being made available to Kavajos should include to fulfill the felt 
and Inherent needs of Navajo youth. 

PROGRAM 3: Providing Technical Assistance to Schools. ColleRee and Commu- 
nltles. 

The basic philosophy of tfils program la the belief that the Navajo Nation 
will only become stronger If Its communities become stronger « Program 3 la 
designed to develop for local schools and communities ^ variety of forms of 
technical asalst^nce which will enable theae achoola and communities to help 
themselves, that ls> to help themselves Improve their educational programs 
and to Improve the socioeconomic characterlatlcs of their communltleSe 

Among t;he technical assistances which will be provided to Navajo schobltf 
and communities are: funds for developing local programs; plannlngi manage* 
ment and evaluative consultative servlceat community adult educational aer* 
vlcea; feasibility studies; arid , 'aid In evaluating optional governmental 'pro- 
grams. • - ' 



t?ROGRAM 4: Incteaslng the Sponsorahip and Improvinit tho Coordination of 
Fadarally Funded Educational Activities ^ 



The primary purpose of Program 4 Is to increase the federal funding 
level of support to Navajo educational programs and projects^ and further, 
to iDiaxlolze the utilisation of all of the funds which are being made avail- 
able! The Navajo* Tribal Education Agency intends to fulfill the aims of 
Program 4 by both the coordl^nation of presently funded programs and thtf 
dtimulation of nev programs* The accomplishment of these objectives will 
include seeing that the appropriate funds are utllieed for the specific 
Ihdian^related purposes stated in each lav and in promoting appropriations 
.whl^ exceed those of previous years. 

PROGRAMS: Developing Navajo Education a l Policies and Guidelines t 

Jti^allzing that the proposed Improvement and expansion of .Question >f or 
Navajos fMnctlonally incorporates extensive philosophi<at aWdf operational 
changes, NDOB is undertaking as a major part of its nev comprehensive educa- 
tional plan the development of policies a^d guidelines to both create better 
understanding of the proposed changes and to provide professional guidance 
for implementing the changes. Basic policies vill evolve as Tribal resolu* 
tions, and, subsequently, secondary policies will be developed at regional 
and local levels as chapter officers, school boards, and other school com- 
munity groups agree upon philosophical approaches to implementing the basic 
Tribal policies of the Tribal Councils These new Tribal policies and guide- 
lines will have as*^Mr central foci the maintenance and improvement of the 
Navajo culture, and the association of Navajo youth and adultr through the 
educational process., 

* PROGRAM 6: Providing Trsining for Navajo School Boards . 

Like in most places in. the United States,* the majority of 'school board 
members on the Navajo Nation tend to cc<3e from the middle and upper age 
groups. For a number of reasons, a large proportion of these middle aged 
and older Navajos have had very little formal education. The average educa- 
tional achievement level of the members of some of the more remotely located 
school boards will generally be less than fifth grade, and the grade level 
attainment range on many of the school boards may vary from grade one to 
grade seven or eight. This Is not meant to imply that many of these Navajos 
are nojt sel£-educated, but to emphasise that their formal educational experi 
ehces have been very limited. The reason ^or Including this program, in the 
comprehensive education plan is, therefore, obvious. Navajo school bosrd 
members need training in developing their educational philosophy, in managing 
school flnancles, in developing the criteria for the selection and improve- 
ment of faculty, in determining the bases underpinning the creation and 
maintenai:^e of nev educational programs, in the characteristics of a human- 
istic school and^o^anunity, and in many other essential educational factors. 
Essential Ingre^l^pnts of the school board training program are on-the-job 
training, visits to other schools and communities, participation In univer-* 
sity seminars and preparation for moving from school boa^d^Sltlons to 
other cotBmuntty boards of govemahce. [ 
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7t Guldlnte the DeveloDaent 6t Navalo Educational Proarama . 

Several condltlona of the present educational syetens functioning on 
the Navajo Nation, as well as several concerns qontolned In the new compre- 
hensive educational plan, caused the NDOB to establish Program 7. Suclnctly 
stated, many of the educational programs now conducted by diverse sponsors 
are neither comprehensive nor sopljlstlcated in character; the new comprehen- 
sive master plan for Navajo education calls for the expansion and the refine- 
ment of these programs by employing professionals to be responsible at th# 
Tribal level for stlumlatlng and assisting with the expansion and refinement 
of these programs by employing professionals to be responsible at the Tribal 
level for stimulating and assisting with the expansion i and refinement of the 
present progrems. Program 7 recognises that the educational programs pre- 
sently available to most Navajo cjtlldren do not Integlrate Into everyday 
learning activities such experiences as bilingual education, cultural plural- 
Ism, early childhood education, and a number of other Important educational 
concerns. 

PROGRAM 8: Developing a School trnd Coimnunlty Television Svetem fbr the 
Navajo Nation s " ^ . V 

The Navajo Nation la a very large and geographically varied section of 
the Southwest, and relatlirely speaking, the Inhabitants live in geographic 
isolation. In good weather, and on the few good highways which exist within 
Navajoland, it takes three to five hours to drive across the Nation. In bad 
weather, and on the remainder of the roads, it can take six to eight hours 
to travel as little as 15 or 20 tnilee (with a four wheel drive vehicle)} per- 
haps as nany as 15% to 85% of ail of the Navajo's roads fa^ into this cate- 
gory. Presently, mass media only touches the Reservation on an Irregular 
and uncertain schedule. Newspapers, television and radio .programs, U. S. 
mail and other such media are received In Navajo home$ and institutions on , 
an Intermittent and undependable bfisis. Navajos need to have one mass mecilum . 
for dependable communication with each other (smoke signals are no longer a 
dependable medium because of smog interference). Television, the most modern, 
most rapid, and the most functional of all of the masa media is a logical 
selection for implementation on the Navajo Nation. 

By installing a television network on the Nation, It will be possible 
to conduct educational programs for youths and adults alike. It will be pos- 
sible to utilise television for school and community purposes. This will do 
much to rapidly update the l^vajos, and therefore, NpOE considers the creatic>n 
of the prot>osed Navajo television system among the most vital of all of its 
educational efforts. 

PROGRAM 9 1 Implementing Educational Programs for' the Teachers and Adminl« > 
strators of Navaio Children . 

the present time, there are so few Navajo teachers and Navajo admini- 
strators occupying prof cjrflonal positions in educational establishments located 
on the Navajo Nation that the immediate development of hundreds of Navajo 



\ 



teachers and adnlnlstratore Is ai\ absolute requlreaent of NDOE.' Currently, 
less than one out of fourteen teachers Is a Kavajo, vherea^ about 95% of all 
of the studente are Navajosi likewise, at the present tltae, about one- out of 
fifty educational administrators holdlri^j positions In Instltutlbns on the . 
Navajo Nation Is a Navajo, NDOE has already initiated a mkljer of programs 
to eliminate this Imbalance.- One prograp 'seeks Navajos with two or more-Vears 
of college education to help them get a Bachelors Degree In education within 
two years (while they contldue to work on the Reservation as educational, 
aides). Another program Is directed to seeing that 20 Navajos get Masters 
Degrees in educational administration and, concurrently, stSte administrator 
certificates. The proposed administrator and teacher training programs are 
of both a pre-career and an In-service nature. 

PROGRAM 10 J Developing Administra tive Support Services . 

As the new coinprehenstve education plan la operatlonall^e<l» the N1X)B 
staff will expand considerably » The liaison activity between NPOB and 
Navajolahd ednci^tlonal agencies will greatly Increases The services rendered 
by the Tribe to Its schools and connunltles will also grow« I9ence» the ad-* 
fllnlstratlve support services required to enable MDOE. to function properly 
will ^similarly grow several fold. Many more millions of dollars will be 
processed annually , hundreds of additional pay checka will have to be pro* 
ceased i&onthly»> new fringe benefit programs will have to be developed 9 per- 
sonnel activity will have to be Increased greatly » and numerous other admini- 
strative tasks will concurrently expands It is recognised that both NDOE 
and the Tribal administrative office must be^^eognlsant of this growing need 
for additional administrative services*^ 

PROCRAM 11 J Creating a Navajo Nation Youth Dev elopment and Employment Program s 

Program 11 declarea open war on Idle time. It recognises that school age 
youth and other young adults spend three to four times ss many awake hours 
out of school as they dd in schools Program 11 marshalls sll of the svall* 
sble manpower and other respurces to attack Idleneas and Its related social 
problems. The efforts of th^a program will be directed first of all to 
utilisihg the talehts and the energies of young Navajos in solving crlticsl 
problems of the Navajo Nation; NDOE avows that Navajo youth can develop and 
conduct Intelligent programs for strengthening the Navajo Tribe. NDOE believes 
that Navajo, youth can successfully attack problems of an ecologlcali environ- 
mentali s6clal or economic nature. The Division does not bsse this belief 
solely on hope but also oh the past practice of a small number of young Indian 
groups. 
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' WORKSHOP #4 

ARIZONA RESERVATION BDUCATXOKAL PROGRAMS * 

PARTICIPANTS! Mr. Wesley Bontto» Port Apache Reservetloni Me. Marilyn Rope, 
San Carloe Reeervatlon; Mr. Nareleeo Bighorn, Salt River Plna- 
Marlcopt Reservation! Slater Katerl cooper, Papago Reservations 
Ma. tfyra. Antone, 011a River Indian Re8eivatloA--T^lbal Educa- 
tion coordinators* 

SuiB&aryi Panel dlecuaalon, educational ptogtana and goale on 
Arlsona reservtftlona. 

Mr. Wesley Bonlto t S\ • 

(Mr; Bonlto Introduces the panttl.) ...Sister Katerl from the Papago 
Reservation and next to her Is Nareltise Bighorn from Salt River Plpia-Marlcopa 
Reservation and on the far right la Mrs. Myra Antone, working for title IV 
Project for District Aid, Sacaton Public School and she's pin^h-hit'ting for 
Peggy Jackson. Theae people up hex'e will be talking to you about education 
on their reservations. 

I*d like to give you a description of our Jobs. The educetlon coordl* 
nator position was bom back In 1967 In El Paso Texas vhere , a group o) Indian 
leaders got tpgether and talked aboutf how local people could be Involved In 
school af falrse At that time most prograios were run through the Bui^eati of 
Indian Affairs or "the public school and local people were not involved In Iti 
We discussed a pilot program^ and the first was given to the Whlt4 Kountain 
Apache tribe. My heme is Wesley Bonlto. I We been with that progtaa for 
the last six yeers. After the first year our pilot program vas e>wluated 
as goodf and we were told to extend this program to other reservatione and 
other states and into Alaska. Today ve have some of jLhe education coordlr 
nators sitting with us here and they* 11 be talking to you about their reser-* . 
vAtlon programs. 

The Job^ descrlptipn I have liere is for the Fort Apache Indian Reserve** 
tlon» but most of the Job descriptions on other reservations are Identical. 
The description f^r education coordinator .is as follows i (1) Responsible 
^ for assisting h^ed professional employees carrying out the education pro* 
gram on the Indian reservation. <2) Maintain a liaison telatldnshlp between 
schooli community » and family groups. (3) Offer advice and aeslsttocd to 
school admlnlstrHtors on educational problems and needs. (4) Disseminate 
educational information from a variety of "^external sources to members of 
tribal group. Assist in implementetlon of recommendations offered by con<» 
cemed groupsi and individuals as endorsed by BIA. <S) Supply information 
on' request to interested parties^ such as statistics » problem areas » Innb-* 
vatlons knd so on. (6) Provide orientation of trlbali social and culture 
mores and history for Incoming BIA teaching staff. (7) Function as a resource 
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person available for claearoon preaeatatlon on tribal hlatory and cuatoma* 
(8) Aaalat achool adminletratora on probletia related to achool attendancoi 
potential dropouta, hygiene i patent«achool telatlonahlpai road conditional 
and ao on. (9) Reappnalble for proceaalng college entrance acholarahlp appll*- 
catlona and follow up to Insure their funding la aec^ured. (10) Vialt the 
homes of people* In the com&unltyi talk with parenta at^d study flrat^hahd 
Information regarding their homes and community envlrotunents. (11) Act aa 
coordinator with tribal and^BIA offlcea to keep Indian reaervatlon children 
In achool. Counsel vlth pa'rentSi children and college atudenta In reglaterlng 
selecting proper atudlea and getting established In doroltorlea. (12) Plan a 
tribal education budget. (13) Reaponslble for Interviewing tribal e^mployeea 
for aummer programa. • \ 

The education coordinator doea not have a ataff td work with or have 
any direct aupefvlalon over, the tribal education or BIA employees. All this 
, started In 1967| but we have made a big dent. Into the education program^ 
eepecially h^jre In the atate of Atlcona where thia program haav I feeli done 
a real good Job working with all pn^ea of education. We have been Involved 
in all pr6gramsi at the atate level|\n the pi^rochlal and Bl^ achools. And 
we have set up some workshops som^ of Vou havd attended up In Ogdeni Utajf^> 
where we Involve parental scholarship dfflcdrsi and unlveralty peoplOi to 
let them know what type of education we^ant for Indian children at the 
reaervatlon level. 

All funding for an educatl<^ coordinator la through BIA by Indian con-* 
tract and they are not Bureau employeea. These people sitting up t\ere are 
all tribal employees. 

I will, atop here and go on to the apeakers and then after that 1*11 
come in with my few remarks. IM like to atart with djlater Katerl from the 
Papago Reservation. V ! \ 

Sister Katerl Cooper : 

As an education coordinator i I Just atarted about a year ago. Our 
tribal council asked whether an assistant waa needed or representatives^ which 
might be an education coaaaittee. So I auggested we needed an education 
committee. Our education committee represented the eleven districts. It 
meets every. eecohd Satt^rday of the month. It came up with the resolution 
that through the Papago council and education committee our dealres for a 
aound educational program for Papago people was that we would get Involved 
in administrative aspects of education and we would provide high quality 
academic and vocational education on the reservation. 

One of our objectlvea is to strengthen and efficiently operate the 
Papago education tribal department. The cotmittee waa aubdivided Infcio groupsi 
with one group working 'on resolutions i proposal wrltlnga or any type of 
needa that might come 6p on the reaervatlon. The subcomlttee groups want 
to be Involved in the administrative aapecta of education at Papago and to 
be responsible and havo a aay in the public achoolSi In the BIA achoolsi and 



In the nioslon schools. One of the things tKat wee given for the flret tlae 
on the tesetvatlon vhete the tribal nenbere ectuelly control wee $250,000 
leet year, it involved five iictivitleet .the hotae beee progrea, the epeclal 
education program, recreations, media learning centere, end pereonnel services 
Under that program, ve were concerned with dropout prevention and speclel 
education for the handicapped. Thle year ve were told that ve are refunded 
$250,000 again for next year. 

Under the home base program, ve allowed for the parents to get together 
Into a centralise^ place to work vith their three- and fcur-year*oXd children. 
Under the home base program we have a supervleor who has nine aides vorklng 
with her. 

In special education we have one person, Agnes McKay, who goes Into the 
reservation areas and finds a lot of things we never knew before. No <me 
ever did visit reservation homes before. In one specific area we found a 
girl up in the dbuntalns who Is fourteen or fifteen years old.' She doee 
not know a word of English and has never gone to school. Thsse are the 
type of people that the special education person Is working with. There ere ' 
a lot of other things that we have found up In the mountaltifi and remote 
areas which I thought was something that was needed. 

The recreations program Is our highest . funded area. In our recreations 
prograiawehave about ten employees and two more are asking to get ihto the 
recreations area. Nextyear webudget:ed for thirteen recreation centers* The 
recreation centers work directly with the media learning centers. We^re 
finding out that some of ^the remote areas are building their own centers out 
of adobe brick. Some have half finished building their centere. They're 
not waiting for the BIA personnel, who have been promising ten or fifteen 
years to put up the community centers. Instead, lots of them are building 
their own centers now. This sutmner we will continue with the recreations 
and media learning centers, which Include arts and crafts. 

We* re getting an alcoholism program and other programs are asking to 
come into the area and work with the children. The legal services are 
coming in .an trying , to hel/the people. There are other people, too, who 
are asking to come in. We* re asking that Pima College be involved in this 
area and we want to use them for arts, crafts, ceramics or any type of engine 
tuning t\x%t the boys might want. The Pima College president said that they 
would help us in any way that we want them to. 

We have ninety-five students in 'Stewart Indian School, eighty atudents 
in Sherman, in Phoenix Indian School we have 150 students and these are^the 
areas where we're heving problems beceuse some of these students do not fit 
in. We're getting a lot of infractions and the two counselors are working 
directly with the parents. We're finding out that each counsslor is differ- 
ent. One counselor prefers to work with the parents, snother counselor pre- 
fers to work with studente, so there are a lot of new things that we' are 
discovering. N&xt year we budgeted for four counselors, but 9ur budget wes 
cut to $25»000. The pupll-peroontipt ficrvJcee are tnportant and next yeat we 



budgeted for another one* If there are any Unlveraity of Arltona etudente 
here vt\o are in counseling i ve pref.er Papagoa who Bptek the language to be 
hired by the counseling services because vlth the two counselors, it's too 
auch for them. 

Right now we are Just beginning to get involved in the^San Simone Ele* 
mentaty School* NsKt week weUl be going to Washington v.C. to appear in the 
Senate SubcowDittee to ask the Senate Subcommittee for monies for the tribe 
and for the San Simone Schbol* And as you know, Santa Rosa School has 
$A million to start the extension of their buildings which \will be an alter- 
native type school with pod syetema. 'More dormitories vlll be builtr but we 
{Prefer sending the children home for the weekends. We're also trying to look 
Into the areas for matching funds. . , * 

^ • ' .i ■ 

Mr. Wesley Bonltq i 

Thank you Sister Kateri, After the panelists are through, we'll have 
questions from the audience if time permits* We'll go on to the next speak^^ 
Narcisse Bighorn from Salt River Pima-Maricopa Reservation* He's also the 
eduction coordinator for tha^ reneirvfition snd this time we'll^^ turn the mike 
over to him. 

Mr. Narcisse Bifthom t . ^ - ; 

Thank you, Wesley. For t^hose of you who don't know where Salt River is, 
if you're in Scottsdale,. Tempo or Mesa, you are a suburb of Salt River. At 
Salt River, the tribe Is working to take more control of their programs in 
the community. Not only In education, ib^ut you would find if you go out to 
Salt River that we don't have a BIA agency, a specific agency by itself. In 
the past two years, each department has' been broken up. . For instance, the 
BIA educatioi^ department is under the supervision of my offlc/a. The super* 
intendent, ^ prl^gram coordinator, doea not»sit\in an agency, he's sitting, 
in the same pf flee with the tribal president and vice-president. The tribal 
land .board Is in the same office with the BIA realty people. Social service 
is a "^contract position, that's a tribal position, and they are in together 
with the community action agency, so the tribe is reorganizing their structure. 
The BIA offices and different departments iare located within the structure of 
the tribe. 

I think my title has changed thka past year about two or three times. 
By the, time I got my cards printed up they changed it again, and I got a 
letter from the tribal council about two months ago saying that you are now 
administrator of education programs, so I'll have to order some more cards, 
but I/thlnk I'll wait another month or so before 1 do that. The reason for 
this Is that we worked out ah agreement with HEW that Readstart and . day care 
programs which were functioning under the community action agency are uow 
under the 8upervisio)6 of the tribal education department. As It is now, any** 
thing that comes to ifhe ceservstlon, any type of program In any one of these 
departments, must be cleared through our office and the tribal education 
office. Whether it's Bureau personnel, teachers or even a principal, we make 



our recoQtmendatlon or our selection to the laree of f Ice persoonel as to who 
ve^vtott This la the route that the tribe la going out there at Salt River. 

V As for programs » we have the day care pro«a«i Headstart programt kinder- 
garten program vhlch we aall the Four G^s. It^s a cooperative effort be^een 
Meaa public Schools » who furnish the teacher and some of the food supplies'. 
The BIA provides tr^aosportatlont and the tribe provides the facllltles» th6 
eupervlslon. *The fieadstart department provides ^ the preparation of the food 
for the class I so lt*s a comnunlty cooperative effort In child care and this ' 
Is where we get our-Four C*s kindergarten. We have the Biureau school^ which 
-Is kindergarten* thrdUgh sixth grade. The school Is under the pod systemi 
which was mentioned earll^er and It is a new program for the community and for 
the school. Xt haa had problems this year because.lt la something new. Z 
think It would not have had the probleo&s that It is facing If it would have 
been atarjed out ptoperly with community and parent Involvement. 

Our feeling about community and parental Involvement is that you involve 
your parents from, the very beginning before you do any writing » in dlsucsslons 
about the program as to jrhat they want In their achool, how they want it <done» 
and who ttifey want in it and all these details. Then you get your proposal 
written after you find out what they want» and they are willing to approve it. 
Apparently some people feel that parental Involvement is writing a proposal 
and giving it to the people and saylngi ^*Vq would like you to approve thie 
and sign it so that we can institute t;hls program in your school.'* That's 
not our understanding of parent Involvement » and when you have that type of < 
involvement you could have problems. n 

We do have a GED program. It hasn't been as active and there hasn't 
been as much Involvement in lt» but never theleas» some people have gotten 
their GED certificates from this program. Also we have a talent search pro- 
gram*. Mr. Gerald Antone in the director of thla program. It's new this 
year and he's stl^ll working to learn hie techniques and Job description and 
now he's going to )>e working with students on, a junior high level« 

Many of our' students and community members are ^c^yblved it^ a career 
opportunities program. We are looking forward to them eventually being \ 
teachers in the community. Some of them have been out of school for a number , 
of yeats» have raised their families/ and have had the opportimlty to come 
back into education through the career opportunities program and are doing 
very well and wljft. eventually be teachers, we hope, in a community of Salt 
River. I thinL/l might have shocked one of the indlviduale. I met her out 
in the hall i|^I said "Are you ready for your apeech, because I'm going to 
call on you," and she frtfte against the wall. She is a graduate student in 
social work who is Working at Phoenix Indian School. Phyllis Blgpond is her 
supervisor, and; she and other graduate students have been coming out to the 
resb^rv^tlon on Wednesdays. They work mainly with our students^that attend * 
Phoenix Indian School, mostly those that ride the bus dally into Phoenix 
Indian School. Thla is another program that ve are thankful for that has 
helped meet the needs of the luck of counseling that we have. 



Vd have proposals submitted seeking <^ counsellog/iutorlog prograffl which 
I understand Is almost certain to, he approved* and hopefully we'll begin' 
these things 1< we get the final approval on them July 1. In the counseling/ 
tutoring program we will utilise lojsal people. They need not be college 
g;?raduates, nor have a degree In that area. They will receive specialised 
training under the direction of a trained counselor and be able to work with 
our students on the reservatlon> We do' not have a final word yet on this* 
but the last report was that It was going to go through^ 

i ■ \ 

We also have an adult education program pslanned and providing this pro- 
posal Is approved, we'll be able to set up a permanent full-time adult educa- 
tion program In the community, utilising ASU, Mesa Community College, Scotts- 
dele Community College and other Sieges, but mainly to provide the oppor^ 
tunlty for community members to receive vocational training or adult educa^ \ 
tlon classes right In the community. Along with that, we haVe another pto-' 
gram that we are^ counting on: an early childhood program which will Include 
Infants to five year olds. I couldn't understand what ^our planner was talking 
about when he said he wrote this. I said, "Who's it going to Includet" and 
he seid "It will Involve prenatal to five year olds." He's starting out 
before they're even bom. But this is the way that we wane to go. To bfgln 
as esrly as possible and that would be in ^e area of a wel^-organiilied day 
care type program. 

6 

Again I emphasize th^ tribe there Is working more toward self-detetialna* 
tlpn and making decisions in tunning their programs* the council » Wednes<iay 
night; approved a resolution requesting seventh and eighth grade In the ccior 
munlty» which we don*t haves ^ And we have also requested to contract these 
classes and next year hopefully add the ninth grade* So the long range plena 
of the tribe are to have their own achool ays tern* We are preaently under tho 
Mesa Public School aystem^ and we have students attending the boarding 
achoola that were mentioned earli,er<t fiut^the^long r|inge^^^^ are to have 
our own Junior high and eventually our own high school* Now mahy peoj^le that 
Wfte critical abo^t .this say» '*Why are you going to build your own high 
8chool» when three miles away Is Westwood High School or to the west» 
Scottsdale, and probably In the future» to the north fountain Bllla?" 

And we find that the dealre' of the community was to liave their own 
children In their own community where they can feel that the (School la their 
schooli that they can become alore Involved In thelt'own program^. And so 
these are the thlnga that we have found through a survey that was conducted 
two yeara agO| and t think we got about an elghty^flve to ninety percent 
coverage. of the communities out there. So we* re going on thlaV basis and 
through the resulta of that survey^ these are how our^ programs coite about» 
and these are the things that the community » through that 8urvey» nave^ 
requested, and ao It la ourresponalblllty In the tribal education depart- 
ment to try to fulfill theae through the federal funding agencies or however 
we can- do Its 

Then» finally » In reporting to the tribe we try to keep In conmunlcatloA 
with the tribal council. They are the final authority of the reservation* 



Everything hae to go back to the© for final approval, Otir tribal administra- 
tion call staff meetings with us every two weeks. All the^ department heads 
of the trlbs, which Is water, land, police, education departmen£, social 
services r public workd, or whatever it Is, each one of us is requited to give 
a written report to the administration. We are required to give a Report 
whenever we. are called upop to. > ~ 

These are some of the things that we are working toward, and any time 
that any of you are In the area we welcome you to come by and we don't 'have ^ 
anything to offer you, but the water^s good and we^ll gladly give you a glass 
of cold water. Thank you. ! • \ ^ 

Mr. Wesley Bonlto s 

Before you all go to sleep on^s, I'd lik^ to tell you a little Joke 
to keep you awake. This little Indian boy was sent down to a little trading 
post, and his graudmother did not know how to speak the universal language. 
But the grandma knew a couple words; that was yep atid no. And she said' to ^ 
her grandson, "Go down to the trading post and pick up a pound of hamburger ^ 
for me." And the little boy said,- "Grandma, both df us don't know how to 
apeak Englleh. What am I going to do when I get down there?" "Well, when 
you get down there, whoever you meet, just say yels.' Just nod your head like 
that and say yes." "And thefl how about if he keeps on talking, what do. I do? 
"If he does, nod your head like this and say no." 

So these two words we^e in his mind as he starts trotting down to the 
trading post to pick up a pound of hamburger. On the way he met this little 
white boy that was a little taller than he was, and' this little white boy 
said in English, "Hey chief, do you want to fight?" Ahd the Indian boy sai^ 
yes. He really went after the Indian boy and really beat hlin up. An^ the 
Indian boy went home crying instead of going on to the trading post. His 
grandma said, "What happened?" "OH, this boy ^own the road said something 
tQ me and I said yes and he really beat me up.*^ And grandmit says, "Wipe * 
your ^'?.ars and go down again. I need that pound of hamburl^er." So he went 
down tne road again ahd that little boy was still around there. This time 
he said, "Chi^|^idyou have enough?" "No," he said and really got a licking 

But that's one of the things we're here for-- to l^am to understand' and 
get along together. And I think we're all on the right track in terms of 
teaching all children how to get a good education and speak, because this is 
the universal language we're all using here. If the Hopis or Navajos or 
whoever's sitting here start using their own Isnguage, man, what a mesa we'll 
be in. But I think through proper process and training and learning that 
we're all going to get along fine, and the purpose of being here is to train 
our kids to be better citizens and well-educated, so this Is what we're all 
here for. 

I'll go on to the next speake.r. The next speaker we have is Myra Antone 
she's with the Tit^e IV Project with the I>lstrlct 18 from Sacaton Public 
School. 



Ma, HyrA ^tpne' t 

I vork with Tltl« IV and I'li th« lodlan Studies Coordinator, but I'd 
liIcA to tall yon about the projects we have at our achool. We have Title I, 
.III, and IV. Under Title I ve have reading technicians. They vent through 
twenty houre^ training, Mklng their own auiterlals to use in their reading 
,progr«p. They have one hundred students that they see. Bach has ten students. 
The Mterlals that they use is the Field Enterprises Target Series, BRL 
Salllvan, and Distart III. They have no classrooas. Their classrooas are 
wherever they can find rom. The teachers really say that .they* re doing a 
real good Job because the students they vork with show great laprovenent. 

We hAve Title III vfalch la Project HEAT, and thla Involvea kln^ersarten 
through grade eight. It deals with Indian involvetient, and they have not 
only the PiM but the Papago,^ Bopi, Apache and Havajo at what they call 
sitae e They visit the sites and i«prove the reading of each sitOe .They 
have vorkshops that are fa^d \n Flagstaff, and coanunity research where they 
vent out: to the people and asked the« Jujst vhat they thought of Indian 
4;9lturee 

^ JShm in Title IV, ve*re involved in Indian* atudiea. W vent out to do 
mearch on the reservation and ve asked th^ parents if they vould like to 
iiaye their children learn the Piaa language* And ve asked thea if it was 
"illi right if 11^^^^ thep; t^e songs, the dances, and ve got good results 
froa thctte Everyone vented Indian culture taught in the schools e 

We have a priBiiry PE prograa, kindergarten through third grade. And 
this is a structured prograa of physical education geared to the primary 
level vitb no pressure as to degree of success Cor each child e The progran 
Includes gaaes of lew orgsnieation and leads up to gsMS of team sports, 
plays, self«*contalned playground gases, ftdctlonsl rhythias, singing gases, 
eleaentary gyanastics and physical fitnesse 13;ach «K>nth ve have an Indian 
program vhere ve bring in different Indian dancers^ or people to deskODBtrate 
basket asking, pottery Baking and anything that ve can find that is of bene** 
fit to the Indian child. , 

So far, I have been going to the classroons and teaching them the Piioa » 
language, and I teach tventy-tvo classes a veek. Mainly ve use the dictionary 
that vas put out by Dr. Saxton. He is not a Papago, so every time I teach 
it I have to translate it, using the Pima sounds. Nov ve have our next'pro^ 
grams, and ve bring not only the Indian but Mexican culture and different 
other cultures to introduce to the children, and they hope next year to have 
even more activities like golf, tennis and other things that they vouldn^t 
have normally on the reservation. I think this is about all. 

Mr. Wealey Bonito : 

ThAik you panel. t*d like to say a fev vords since they all knov that 
I'm the most long-vlnded one up here. Oh, iWe got a ccmmercial to come up 
vith. There is sn Apach|| mobile van outside the hall In the visiting parking 
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lot on the left 0ide» and this Is funded uodsr Tltls XV and it*s a very good 
program. This has been going out to all the coramnities on the. Fort Apache 
Reservation and they^ve been taking TV vith sound in homes and also in class- 
rooms and also the tribal government and the BXA» the total operation of the 
Fort Ajpache Reservation* If you^re interested^ it would be nice for you to 
take' a look at the Apache mobile van that^s located out In the parking lot 
on my left side» up this vay» towards where the sun comes up« 

, Since we* re here talking about learning 'resources for Indian education» 
I atill have a kind of doubt in my mind as to what we* re educating these 
Indian children for. We have turned out a' lot of good products and we have 
also turned out a lot of bad products. Speaking In general* what are we 
educating these children for? Have we ever looked back and seen what we 
have 00 the reservation? If the learning process is so good» I think today 
we should have very good» sound and Intelligent » hard-working people » but 
right now we have a lot of Indian kids on the reservations that run around 
with diplomas and certificates and degrees sticking out of their pants 
pockets Just doing nothing. Where are all ^be Jobs? Who's holding these 
Jobs? What needs to be developed? 

I think a lot of these things need to be enalysed and evaluated by 
people that are talking about education* What are the universities doings 
about the education? Have they talked to the tribal chairmen* the leaders 
on reservations? What do the Indians really want on their reservations? 
What type of training should we offer our youngsters? Education to me is a 
learning process and it's a continued process from birth until death« That's 
education. But it's not only in classroomd th^t we educate these children* 
I think there* s other training that we should offer to these children* 

I think we should educate our children to be everything. Educate them 
Just like a Christmas tree. Put all the ornaments on themi decorate them 
good where they can be seen. It looks real good to have all of this » a 
Christmas tree with a lot of limbs. You can tear one off» but still he*s 
got a lot of limbs on there that h'e can get along with. But if we educate 
them Just to look up straight* to be a Ph.D. holder» that thing will fall 
over» if it does fall over» he*s got nothing to fall back on* So I feel we 
need to educate them in everything that we can offer. We should educate' 
them where they can be used in anything* off reservation* on reservation * or 
anywhere* not only as a Ph.D. holder* but they can do anything. 

President Nixon at the White Rouse is not the only Important man up 
there. Janitors* painters* electricians* carpenters* lawyer^* doctors* all 
of these make up tbat White House. If that White House was HitK the President 
alone* it would not survive. It needs everything. So if we educate our 
children to do all things* I'm sure we can have very good citleens. 

But right now we* re^ not doing our Job like we should be doing. I*ve 
« been to most all the reservations. I wonder how many of these five hundred 
plus Indian children that will be graduating from high school have a future* . 
have a Job* or will have a Job on a reservation? We need good Jobs for them. 
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We QMd 0OIM nev leadersi not only as tribal ehalraaii or tribal council 
tnembarei but In all cooomnltlea* A leader does not belong only in the tribal* 
chamber} he belongs to the vhole cotiaunlty on the reservation! We need good 
teachers » good lawyers » good doctors* A lot of these things I aentloned ve 
don*t have. Z think It^s about tipe ve get ready and go back to our reserve^ 
tion and tell our people this is what ve heard and this is Wat ve're going 
to do* They need help » they need your help* And X hops you will work with 
tho Bureau school » the public school » the parochial school and alli and above 
all of thisi involve' the parents and at all tlmesi think about Johnny^ 

We think too much about ourselves; this Is why the worU is not changing. 
1 think> not for the convenience of myself i but for the convenience of Johnny » 
that I will do the best I can so Johnny can learn* These are some of the 
things I like to bring out because at mtost of these conferences that we go to 
it's good to get together and meet old friends and make new friends » but ve 
have not done our homework. by going back to our communities and tell our 
people what we have learned* I think education takes in Innovation and 
creativity* 

If you get all tftie education you can get| you can have a certificate or 
you can have a Ph.D* degree i if you can't use it i what did you get it for? 
I think if you do get a good eUucation» regardless of what it is use it* 
X think the young generation should be blent in with the old* I'm not ex* 
eluding the older people » but I like to have both of them use their know* 
ledge* Right now wo* re not giving opportunities to our youngsters on the 
reservation. A lot of these kids. have been through t raining i but are back 
on the reservation running around. Ther^ are, no Jobs. 

I think we ought to start looking at these leaders. These leaders are 
kids who vent to college* If they've been in business sthooli work with 
them» get them into a proper program* If they've been to law school, bring 
them back» use them. Brin^ them into the tribal system and use them. They 
have good heads » they can help^us. And there's a lot of programs on the 
reservation that ha^ve not been developed* This is what all education does; 
it broadens your knowledge. What we learn today is going to be different 
tomorrow* And this in what we'd like to offer to Johnny.- 

And over in the high school level^a lot of the children are not getting 
the proper training or proper counseling that they should. Some of our 
Indian children are leaving high school i or even though they received their 
diploma^ probably their tests and the score will show they are on a tenth 
grade level* A lot of them could not do college work. Most of the schools 
that X have visited do have counselors » but I'm sorry to say that there is 
300 to 1 in couseling programs* I believe if we're goln^ to do the job 
right » we must have enough counselors. Break it down to about 15 to 1, 20 
to 1* ^ There's a lot of funds floating around in the state and federal govern- 
ment and within our own reservations. Those funds should be used to help 
counsel *our Indian students* 
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Right Qow» llko I say» thete is about 300 to 1 in ttoat of theaa atihoole 
to help our Indian atudenta. Hon ate they. going to get real gockl qounaellng? 
Sone of these students don^t know If they're going to go to college or Will 
make It In college or what their plans are for ^he future. I think we should 
pick them up around seventh or eighth grade t junctor high level/ and work with 
then through high school* Give the 4 good counseling^ With what little 
counseling they received from high school » they go into college^ they hunk 
out or drop out. They're not properly prepared. 

We. need more parental involvement » more eupport end more counaellng in 
high school . and in college. We need: more Indian counselors that can talk to 
these students and have a sort of day by day conmunicatlon with them* '^A lot 
of these colleges do have funds» but theyfte not really going out to help 
our atudenta. And if some of the people are talking about money/ it's not 
a real problem In higher education programs 1^ tt^idlan kida will and do get 
funds. They're better off than many nonrlndlans. EOC» BIA» tribe and other . 
resources can support a child to go on to college. Right now an average coaty 
to go to college Is about $2»5O0 in these big universities » but Indian kids ^ 
can get that money. 

All these education programs tsust have a hundred percent involvement of 
parents* We should work with parents at all times. We're not Involving the 
parents. Very few are Involved in it* If we get more parents involved » 
can do a lot' in working with our students at all levels. 

I think if we're coming from a reservation! we must coimminicate with 
the outside worlds with universities and colleges* A lot of these people 
have never been on a reservation. They have a real good interest and have a 
kind heart and they want to help^ but they don't know what we need on a resets 
vatlon. Public relations is really good because we ourselves cannot survlvd 
by ourselves. We need help from the outside; so what we need to do is talk to 
the universities, and have them talk with tribal leaders and have them work 
on some of the long-range programs. 

Right now there's a concept going aroimd««>management by objectlvi;S. 
And that's a good concept that can be used in long-»range programs. What is 
the master plan for your reservation? Are you going to come up with some 
industries to create Jobs and training for your; people on that reservationt 
What are the housing programs? Row*s the health program? We are not going 
to stand still; we are changli^. Population is shifting which causes and 
demands changes. So we need to talk with our tribal leaders and educators 
at all levels and let them know what our master plan is on Indian reserve- , 
tlons. 

A lot of the federal funding that are goj^ng across the states are not 
actually reaching us at a grassroot level. There's a lot of funds going out 
in behalf of Indian people » but to be honest with yoU| they are not really 
reaching you. A lot of that fund is going out for administrative CQSt» but 
they should bsk put out to help Johnny at the reservation or grassroot levelt 
to iieet his need. 



,Slx years ago oyr reservation had lees than five Apache students In 
college.' Today we have over 165 In college. And It took a lot of doing. 
It took people that are Interested in helping and wanted to see our kids go 
to school. It took the e^ate people* the federal people, the local people, 
and everybody Involved in getting our kids In school. And ten years ago we 
were above the national average with absentees and dropouts at all levels* 
Today, through efforts of people working together, we have reduced our drop- 
out rate to ten percent. 

On our reservation we have an on-the-job training prograa that is totally 
funded by the tribe for students that plan to go on to college or to continue 
in college prograns. Before we accept them into the susBBer prograa, we 
receive their adndsslon certitieate froii college or their refunding applica- 
tion and then try to find them jobs within the tribe, BU, or public health 
or in a profession they want to go in. If they want to go In for secretarial 
tralnlng7>e try to put then side by side with a secretary in one of these 
ddpartnenty that I nentloned. We also have a suaMr youth program that handles 
500 studentV age twelve through fifteen) this program is for boys and girls 
both, and the tribe funds this program one hundred percent. Bach student 
that goes through this sunner program receives $60 to attend the summer p^o- 
8I«'»i in this programi we cut our program 

down t<r two weeks per session. And wh<i they ara^ 

money/and most of them do sign an agreement with us and the fund goes into a 
savij^s account aiul they draw this out when school' starts so they can use this 
for books and clothing when* they go to scho6l. 

■ • : ■ - ■ ■ . 

We slso have a college extension course on our reservation where most of 
our teachers and' some of the people that work in an office and sosmi of the 
people that want to learn some trade are taking's course at the local. level. 
We have an adult education program and the tribe did receive aoma funds 
through EDA) now we have a building on the reservation that works with adult 
education under HAP— Active Native American Program. ^ 

\ .1 plead with you people here. }. hope when you go back, talk to your 
leaders and see if Jobs can be, provided. What It does really is using what 
they have learned in classrooms,. in the summer, and also, it keeps the hands 
and minds occupied to keep them out of trouble. Anybody can get into trouble ^ 
if you don't have anything to do. But if you keep their minds and hands 
occupied, they can do you good. Let*s find some future for these yp\mgsters'. 

We need more Involvement of Indian people st the grassroot level. And 
one of the things we're doing withjthis group up here is we're working very 
dokely wlthjthe inter-tribal school board in the state of Aricona who repre- 
sent al\ Indian tribes, excluding the Mavajos. The Navajos have their own 
education, but this inter-tribal council works directly with the thirteen: 
tribes under the Phoenix area of fee. Also we have the JOM. This includes 
th^ Navajo tribe and we've been working very closely with them, and next year 
the Navajo tribe will take on their own JOM program. I think they're going 
the right dlreoi:lon in helping their own children in education. Let's take 
some of these thoughts back to our reservation and disseminate the information. 
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Sootti I aa vorklng on a program which will Involve workshops on school 
affairs, 1*0 ssklos at uolversltles, stata of Arlconai and also BU to h«lp 
fund this progran vfaste w« can bring In tha grassroot people Into' a workshop 
and discuss filling out and application! acholarshlp progra0| jobs, and In- 
volving parsnts In school programs. We ne«d to bring this down to the grass- 
root level vhere everyone can understand and learn how to participate and help 
out. , 

You can ask the panel questions If you wish. Anybody want to ask a ^ 
questlont Raise your hand. Can we wake you upt (Question Indistinguishable 
on tape.) " . 

ttell, we're glad to have had you here with \ik and we're glad that this 
Annual Indian Education Workshop continues and we would like to see jsore 
participation of Indian people because this Is what's going to get us where 
we want to go. We want to get a good education for all children. We know 
it's going to be you irtio's going to direct the children and so whatever you 
have heerd, learned here In this one-day session, Z hope you take It back 
and share It with people that ate at home. Let's go hone and let everybody 
know what we've heard today* / 
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WOI(KSaOP #5 



LOCALLY PRODUCED MATERIALS FOR INDIAN ^UCATION 



PARTICIPANTS t Dtlpht D«law«re» N«lll« Bttff«loaMt, Rftbtec* Robblna» 

B«vb«r« Robbloi, Jun« Joei Jo«ant B«Mllyt ArlioM SttU 
UniVmlty 

. ■ . ■ _ ' ■ ■, ■ . . < 

. Suawaryi Dlteustion.and illuitrctton of Mthodt uttd in 
dmlopMnt pf NAtlva AMvle«n Md« •ducUlonil MUrUlt. 
UtlllMtion of Mtlt* coattualty in produotlon of iMt«tl«It* 
Positive Affcott on ehildroa't w>tiv«tioD and l*«ming* 

H<» Jommo BtoaXlv t 

Today v«*8:« going to abow you aatariala that eati ba aada by you, thk 
taachar OY librarian. Wa all aaaa to think that Mtarlala hav« e^na froa 
Chicago or whar«Var» but tha thinga va Make in our own achoolt arl 02 tan 

•ora affaetlva.^ , ' ''''^\^^''^ ":^ 

Ma« Juna Joe' t- 

Out proposal vaa to produce a raadar at tha aacond grada laval with tha 
children involved in both the writing and the photjpgraphy. We vara Involved 
vlth writing of legenda and producing elide tap^» and Wa ended up with a 
whole progrea» an Indian club and • tr{ule talr. / It til iatarted with t^e 
idea of producing a reader. It*a an idea we copied f ton another aohool and 
when we a«w It, we thought it might be very uaeful. We*ra a aaall eehool on 
the edge of the Salt River Plu-Harlcopa Reservation. About eighty of our 
etudente are from the reservation, and nost of thM are of Pima herltege. 
There are about eight tribes that are represented, but because most of then 
are Pima, we decided to do the reader In Pima and English* 

This vlU M a second grade level resdett it vill^be done vlth photon ^ 
gravha stMl consist of approxlnetely 55 pages. 'The I its t thing %re did vas 
to buy instamatic caaeras and nany film carttldges» becuase the children shot 
about nine hundred pictutesa We* re hoping to get fifty good ones. We aer 
with the children once a week for an hour add taught then to use the csseras. 
We sent the filii to the district to have it developed and printed . Then we 
choSQ the ones .ve wanted to use and enlarged those ourselves a 

This is some of the work that 'the children did. tt*s not finalised » but 
I brought it Just so you could see it. We're going to call It ^-The Land of 
the Red Mountain" because of Red Mountain and what it means to the people 
out there. These are some of ths pictures that they took. We tried to give 
the* an asslgment each timet like 'Hie want pictures of you? grandparents 
and.ifhat th^ are doing. This Is brothers veek* parents > pets t etc Any-* 
thing we thought they werk Interested In i that ve needed to learn about » and 



that vft thought they would like to r«ad about. Why did va want' to do It? 
I guaaa for the aaaa raaaon anyone producea their om matarlalsV-becauee 
there aren't any. Thera*a nothing for theaa children to read about their 
oim heritage and their own tribe. 

Va involved fourth, fifth and aixth gr#d«vs In picture taking. The 
probleM we foresaw, such as the canera diaappearing, nevet happened. We 
also foresaw a problem of older brotliera and sisters wanting to use the 
caaeras to shoot anything they mat. If they did, they didn't t^irn those s 
pictures in Ucause everything we got ba<^k was froa the asslgnMntp. The 
firot problem that happened was that the caaeras caae back* but the cartridges 
didn't. I think they were afraid of givitjg them back to us because maybe 
they didn't do it right. But after we talked, to the children and told them 
it didn't matter, that thi,s was just thtfir practice tiae, they turned the 
fila in and we evaluated it and said, '•You had too much llght,>" or "You had 
too llttla light, don't shoot Inalde without the flash bulb," and it all 
worked out. About the third assignaent they, were turning in very good pic- 
turea. - 

The next thing we did was to blow tha i!»i^tures up to five. by. seven for- 
mat and than I aet with aaall groups of firat,^> second and third gradera and 
they looked at the pictures and told ne w^t it wes. And We |ook it down ' 
verbatia, so we got exactly what they §tdd. We tried to write the words and 
it Juat sounded fake. It sounded like!4 Dick and Jane reader when we got 
through with it and we knew it wouldn't work. So the children wrote the 
words. "This is a picture of Kenny skipping s stone across the river, which 
he likes to do." And it's written in English and then in Ptina. "Ky grand- 
mother makes tortillas to eat," said Patrick, "and they're very good, I 
hope we'll eat pretty soon. Hy grsndmother makes them flat and round and 
ahe throws the dough back and forth from hand to hand, 11: tastes good with 
butter and cheese on it." We have several pictures, too, of grandmothers 
making pottery. They get the beautiful red clay from Had Mountain. Part of 
this was having the grandparents involved, too. They came into the school 
and showed the children how they make pottery, and we took pictures of then, 
too. 

This is how we proceeded. We wrote a proposal and it was funded in the 
Mesa School District by the curriculum improvement and development fund. We ' 
were going to print 200 copies, but we've gotten funding from the government 
and will print 1,500 copies. We hope to have one in each of the area libraries 
and aik copy for each of the children involved. 

The biggest problem we had didn't have to do with the children at all. 
It had to do with translating the words into Pima. The Pima language had 
not been in written form until Dr. Saxton of the'Unlveraity pf Arisona printed 
a Papago-Pima dictionary. Very few of the words in the dictionary ara the 
words that, are used in our local area, tou can't literally translate English 
into Pima. It cornea out very funny. So we took the first translation down 
to Dr. xSaxton and h;: looked at it and said, "You need td.have the older people 
who atlll speak the pure language help you." So we got more people involved 
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and we talked to grandparents and they saw the pictures and read the English 
and they told us what It meant In Ploa. Ann Shaw wrote one translation. At 
this time we have three translations. We're going to get a fourth and put 
.together from the four the best of each word, or the one that Is the most 
coonon. Some of these words have never been In print » so however It sounds 
Is how It win be» I guess. 

One thing we're going to do with this project Is to put the readers on 
cassette tapes so the children can plug In and listen to them and read along. 

Ms . Joanne Benallv i ^ 

We proi^uced a short film and the stats are Barbara Robblns and Becky 
Robblns, so 1*11 let them tell you about It. 

Ms. Becky Robblns t 

Wo dldn* t know what we wanted to do for the conference, but we decided 
we*d like to do something In connection with Indian education so we decided 
to do a Navajo song. It's not for Instructional purposes, but for a differ- 
ent kind o^ learning. Three of the people who helped us are t.TI partldpante. 

Films like this could be done at high school or Junlpr high J^evel, kids « 
Just getting together and having the equipment. They learn everything In 
Just a matter of time. It took us over an hour Just practicing and then to 
leani to use the ccmeras and do a good Job. We*re pretty happy with the 
results. (This video, tape film Involves the two Bobbins sisters singing 
and dancing a song which encourages Indian education.) . 

Ms. Nellie Buffalomeat i , 

I'm not totally responsible for this tape we did. I had Joanne Benally 
and her brother Jimmy help me w^ th the translation. We have a book here— 
this Is a real cute story. Everybody In library training loVes this book 
and has a copy. We decided to work on this so we Just sat down, set up a 
tape recorder and went to It, word by word, and translated It. After we did 
that, I sat down with pen and paper and I tried writing It down In Navajo 
and that was pretty difficult. After we were satisfied with the wording, we 
taped it and I'd' like you to listen to It. I don't know If you understand 
the language, but Just look at the pictures. The pictures tell the story. 
We did this for first, second and third grade levels, and possibly kinder- 
garten students would enjoy this book. It's all In Wavajo. 

' ■ ' ■ ' ' . ' ■ ' , 

A te4icher or librarian who*. Is not Navajo' may have difficulty with chil- 
dren coming Into the library and not being able to understand It. So you 
could set a child up with a book like this and a record or tape and a head 
set and Judt have the child listen and look at the book and he or she will 
understand what the story Is al^ut. I wanted to try this out with some stu- 
dents. There's an Indian school in Peoria so I took It out there and tried 
It with three first, second and third grade girls, and I was really satisfied 



with the motions. One of the little girls wee following the book end 
turning the pegee and It nade ie quite happjr. Nov I*d like to pley the tape 
for you and ahow'you the pleturee* i-\ 

He. Delpha Delavarf I 

Z*d like to preface thla fllnstrlp by saying that It was develops by 
the students at ny school. This film could also he used with non- Indians 
who have a stereotyped concept of Indians. It has msny use4. 

(The f lln gives a general history of Indian contributions to American 
and -tried to dispel prejudicial Ideas about Indians. It Identifies Indian 
problms in poping with s white society, both today and In the past.) 

ks. Joanne Benally t 

.Last but not least, we have Mr. Buchanan from Instructional Services In 
Sacaton, and he's the media specialist for BIA. 

(Mr. Buchanan showed slides d«K>nstratlng drawings, books and card 
games that children In local schools have developed.) 
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WORKSHOP #6 
INDIAN EDUCATION PROGRAMS AT THE STATE LEVEL 

I 

PARTICIPANTS} Terranoa Leonard and Barl Bavatonas Division of Indian Edu-- 
cation I DapartMnt of Public Instruction 

Suanaryi Goals of tha Division of Indian Education^ hopad . 
for changes in JOM| clarification of Titla IV funding^ drive \ 
for Increased Involvement of Indian coflwinities in the educa- 
tion of their children* 

Ht. tar ranee Leonard s 

The Aticona Division of Indian Education in the bepartiMtet of Education 
was eatablished in 1939 and up until October of this paat year > va naren^t 
able to get Indian staff* Hon- Indians were always speaking for Indian people/ 
Our divieion la reaponeible for providing adalnlstrative services and capital 
assistance to the Aritona state public s(^hool districtai Indian tribes and 
tribal educaj^on cosnittees under Title IV and JohnsonH)^Malleyi The^'progtaai 
, in Avitona'is^myim as basic Support. We distribute »oney on tne baata of \ 
needa by the dlatriets for basic support. The fundings provided go ttf^ar a 
general funding district. We don* t have to knov ho«r those doUara are lieing 
spent« It nay be for busses or for football e<^uip«ent> but It goes for the ^ 
general upgrading of the district. The dlstrlct'iust Justify its need. 

, Let* a take a look at what our resonsibllltiea are as the Division of 
Indian Education in the public schools and also out responsibilities to other 
people here in Arlsona. We have set up sosie goals coverii|g a tvo year periods 
We firat fa|ftlllarlsed ourselves with the policiee and goals of the^atate of ' 
Ariaona and the education division; secondly » ve faftiliarised ouraelvea vi^h^ 
the apecialited teacher educational assistance prograa; thlrd» ve^vere to 
provide technical assistance program guidance and training vorkahops to olyir 
public schools I our school board members » the Indian coomi]liitles» parents » 
and the students, this type of training \rlll be based on^what the Johnson* 
0*Kalley program is and what the school board member ahould know about his / ^ 
school district I what he sho\ild know about budgeta» about pending and current ' 
federal and state legislation. We can provide budget forms » sit down and go 
through the programs and know where the money goes. The state of Aritona 
has recently 6ad a fiew atate educational finance act that la very complicated. 

Our fourth goal la to create and mslntaln an Indian educational resource : 
center for public achools and ^issemin^ this information » statistical datai | 
employm^t opportqnitiea» current actlvitlea and general records to public 
schools and interested parties. Flfth» we hope to establish ^nd maintain 
a comttunicationa ayatem within the Arlsona state government » between the 
Department of Education and congressional and legislative staff S| the Arlsonia \ 
Indian Tribes Association » Arlsona universities and colleges and the general 
niblic concerning, Indian educational opportunities. 
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• Our sixth goal Is $:o adalniatei: the Jobadon-^O'Mallfty prograa to the 
Buraau of Indian Affairs. Wa have lagialation that is going to change the 
Johnaon«0*Halley prograa in Arisot^. The process of the JOM is a BXA budget 
iteq. Itr goes to the area office. The State Depart&ent of (Education con- 
tracts with the BIA for these services and haii a tone representetive 'from 

' the BIA. We have two government agencies that aust work together* Yesterday » 
for the first time» the State* people, the Bureau people and a neaber of the 
JOM steering committee in the BIA area office, sat down and interviewed 
candidates. If you're not faialliar with the operations of the State ani 
Bureau, the selection of personnel is very CQttpllcated and secretive. For 
once they opened the door to let us In. There's going to be a great change^ 
We* re aaking nany changes, now in the departsent and eventually we're going 
to becooe aore and sore involved as we. work the prograas through. 

''' Our seventh goal is to dev.elop and itiplcaent practical prograas for 
cooaunity and parental involvement. Those they select to speak fbr Indians 
often d9 not speak for the Indians, and often those they think are the leaders 
are not the leaders. So Indian involvement has always been .stressed, but 
never really eaphasited. Parents, Indian school board aeabers and Ipdian 
advisory membe.ra aust know what these prograas are and tltey aust speak out 
for or against thea and, let the government know what they think on the basis 
-of what It, does to the total Indian education systca. 

Th€t eighth goal ve have is to offer guidance and counseling to the 
Indian parents and students. So often they come to our off Ice and nobody 
tells the student that there Is a good prograai that he could gear his goals 
towards " . 

Our ninth goal is to provide training experlencie and financial assls-* 
tance In special education prograas and vocational education* The state of 
Arizona has recently gone through their new education finance act. It pt<^ 
vldes for a very good state aid payment to school dlstr'lcts. The state will 
pick up ninety percent of that cost of the fund to public school districts. 
This Is for all children. 

There are some children here who have no facilities, no place to go. 
This Is what we call an unorganised territory. They are not in a school 
district that comes under the county office. The school districts can*t 
provide the facilities, neither can counties or the tribe. There must be 
some place where they can get together and say, '^e*re all supposed to be 
helping the tribe and we* re going to provide state aid through that program 
to that town a^ we'll provide fsclUtles for them." But there are not' 
enough parents to stand up against the policies that are now being admini- 
stered to these kids. Someone must be on the lookout for these kids, must 
be able to see that there Is A problem 4nd tell the right people so we can 
help. ' ' * 

* Finally,' our tenth goal is to provide professional development oppor;- 
tunltles to the staff and for others who come through the Division of Ind'lan 
Education. I am dlrector^of the Salt River Indian Reservation. Mr. Earl 



Bavatone la our aducatlon program apaclallet. Ha la f roa tha Hualapal Itaaar-* 
vat;lon. It ia not an aaay Job/ It. la not aaay bacauaa wa'ta going to try 
avary thing wa can to aolva tha problaaa^ Ua^ra going to Mka thlfiga happan^ 
and in doing ao wa hopo to provida bat tar aducatlon programa for Indian chil** 
dran in thia atata* Wblla va'ra hara va'ra going to do avarything va can to 
provida programa and opportunitlaa'. If it doaanH vork» than it* a going to 
ba bur fault* 

* . ■ . • 

80 thaaa ara tan goala» and of couraa vhatWar alaa tha Indian paopla 
viah ua to do va*ll try to gat it dona to tha baat of our ability. I^ll ba 
talking about our goal8» tha Johnaon-K>*MaUay program in ArlEona» tha 8^1017 
bllli tha proposad changa to Johnaon^*Mallay» Titla IV» our raaponjiibilltlaa 
to tha atata in Tltla IV and ganaral information, finally > va^ra going to 
talk about tha new aducacion financa* act. \ i 

' ' ■ ■ ■■ ■■ ■ ^ ■ • . . 1 

You know that tha Johnaon^*Hallay program la a^adarally^fundad program 
daaignad to provida educatioti» heal th» waif ara and raiiaf to diatraasad and 
agricultural programs through contracta with atat08| /tarrltoriaa» atita uni«* 
varaitiaa* collagaa^ atata or prjLvata achoola» aganciaa and inatit(itaa. ; 
Thla^la a provision of tha act, of 1934. Thia program la adminiat^arad by tha 
BIA;^«and a contract with tha atata. Funds ara appropriatad by Congraaa» allo^ 
catad by the BIA and diatribut^d by the atata* Funda ara dlatributad to 
achool diattlcta according to a atata plan or im educational plan aubjact to 
available funda . Tha a tate adu6a t ional plan determines the waya the funds 
are to be dlatributad to school districts to] help, Indian chlldranf These 
plana vary from atata to state. ^In Arlsona/aa'^^ya mantlonad» wa have a 
state plan that waa developed as it la now In 19iS8 and amended in 1972 to 
include the JOM ataering committee* one Indian member, per tribe in the atata 
of Arlcona. That makes 19 that are appointed by the In ter^Trlbal Council. 
The plan waa amended to provide a JQM atearlng Comailttee member to ba on a 
budget review committee. Thia ia a very important coomlttaa* They review 

the budgata from tha school districts. 

< 

The Ariaona atata plan provided funding to eligible achool dlatricta, 
for education of Indian children In six categories; In funding* priority ia 
subject to available funda. (1) Hajor impact dlstrict-*a achool diatrict 
which la located principally on an Indian reservation and has fifty percent 
or more of Ita enrollment composed of Indian reservation children* Fiinda 
approved are based on a total deficit need and muat have an average or quail* 
fylng tax rate. (2) Minor Impact dlatrjlct-»<-thoaa achool dlatrlcta which are 
eligible dlatrlcta having local real probarty taxpayer contW. An example 
would be Ndrtherh Union County High School. (3) Peripheral dormitory program-* 
federally^boarded Indian children attendjing public schools. Fi;tde|ral p^ymanta 
that ara made are means of conatructlonal and parental coats. Every ^child in 
Arizona emroUad In a public achool ia eligible for atata aid. State aid la 
propoaad for Ariaona 6h\a baalc grant* financial asalatance* equalisation . 

and county aid* / .\ 1 ' 

. • . j ■ ■ ■ . s ' ' 

(4) To meat payments to county appiroprlatlon costs and keep the retire-* 
ment paymenta-* these are for acjiool districts to make payments to classified; 
personnel* The state makes payments on certified personnel* Inclij^lng county 



, ^ approplflattoM atid teacher retirement .programs. .(5) The fifth area concerns 
two najor schools t Tuba City and Keana Canyoni These are Bureau schools 
ftparated by the BIA and ara %l8o public schools. (6) Special services— this 
la A. supplementary program. In prior years the BIA had approved sufficient 
funding to provide special servicea to eligible schools upon residents' re- 
quest. ^ However in *7Z and now Inr •,74, these funds are not available. This 
yaar jw« requested ten million dollars* We've been told we can only get four 
million dollars. Of this four million dollars we have to provide basic sup- 
port funding to fifteen major dietricts. Their total costs run about six 
million. Of that four million, thre^ tDllllon go to the major districts. 
Right now we're at, the point where we know that we cannot make enough money 
available to all the school districts that applied to us. We'll probably be 
providing deficit tundlng, 

^ Le\ me Just give you an example*'here of how the school districts do not 
——Bet^ese funds directly.' As I explained, the Division of Indian Education 
de^lfttbines the eligible School diatrlcta and total state estimated JOM funds 
needed. It submits these funds to the Phoenix area office. This is reviewed 
by title BIA and other agencies. If the contract is signed, we send our copy' 
•back to the Bureau; thdy send their approved contract to the central offic?. ' 
They have to approve, certify and send it to the Washington dfflce which 
approves and certifies and sends it to the federal reserve bank. They noti- 
fy the reserve bank in San Francisco and finally the cooDercial bank here in 
Phoenix is notified that the funds are available and are to be deposited. 
Then they send a notice to the state finance division who records it in their 
ledgers, endorsas the check, and notifies the county school district that 
the money has been deposited. If we lose one signature, the whole proces^s 
stops. 

We make three payments. The first is based on the district's es|:imate<l 
need. The second payment is needed about this time of year after the' first 
six month average dally attendance comes in, and that determiqes how much 
state aid they will get. In Arizona it's the first time they've officially 
recognized an Indian committee for Johnson-O'Malley, but we feel that it 
should go beyond that. Tribes should speak for all the Indian education 
programs. They have some goals. I'll Just read you five Of themi (1) To 
provide leadership and motivation to Arizona Indian tribes in the departments 
of education, BIA, Indian parents and students and the Arizona public schools 
in all areas of Indian education. (2) To Create and maintain efficient and 
responsible guidance to all. (3) To of f.er advice and consultation to all 
concerned with the educational needs of Indian children and 'thereby to pro- 
vide the finest education possible. (4) To create and provide educational 
opportunities for Indians in the schools and in the bOflUauhl'tiefi. <5) To « 
provide for educational self-determination of Indians in Arizona. 

■ . ♦ 

These flye goals ve feel confident will help the cotnmittee do mo^e. 
Beslcally this le what JOM la In Arizona. The guidelines aren't specific. 
It provides what the diatri^ct and the department- can, and must do with Johnson- 
0*Kalley. Until the legislation changes^ we^re going to be stuck with this 
program providing basic funds« It's not like Title'IV where you provide 



•upplettentary and apeclal prograM. It Is funds that ^ara provided on the 
school districts for general costs* Ue hope to t^e very Inatruiaental in 
helping thes^ changes c6m about. Ue like to see tribes take Initiative.. 
Ue knw. that the Navajo tribe will be contracting JOM funds next year. We 
koM other tribes are conslderitig this type of action i too« 1 personally 
want to eocourage it> but I vould also tell ^hea to be very cautious to sake 
sure that ttie schools they ^ re contracting for fall under the guidelines. Ue 
kncy that if som of the public schools change to private echools» then some 
funids are going to be leaving that dlatrlct. 

In the JOM and the state plan ve have three things that provide funding. 
Ue have first of ail the expenditure of the district. Then ve comt in the 
r^enue it gets on local tidces, revmue it gets from state aid, and the rev- 
enue it gets fro« PL->874. The theory is that vhen you bring theae together 
and there's a gap» the Johnson*0*Kalley is ^supposed to' fill this gap. But 
if we don't bave the -funds Vve caa*t do that. 

Motf questions' alvays com up vhen Vn talking abouv: Indians in Arieona.- 
Uhat is the atate's reaponslbllity? The state wist provide state aid for 
the tribes, blacks, Chlcano or whatever. A report in 1959 saysi "Investi- 
gating the status of the Indian in the state of Arisona has brought to Ught 
many interesting factora as to the responsibility for Indian education in -the 
utate ot Arizona. The Fourteenth Amendment to the>JConstlC^tloo of the United 
StStes states that the Indian Is a cltlaen of the United States.** Also the 
state lavs and enabling act vhereby Arlsbjia gained statehood bears out that 
the Indian is a citicen of the state of Arirona and is entitled to all the 
privileges as any other citisra. 

In a court caae it vas held the Indians reeidlng upon reservations are 
citlaens of the state of Aric^na. It is noted in this session that a school 
district^ obligated to educate all Children residing in the district, that 
such public schools must adait all children. This is the state's responel- 
bility to all Indian children whether they reside on or off the reservation. 
This respoikbibility ,is further born out by a rebent petition against the 
state 'of Aritona concerning welfare payments to Indians residing within a 
reservstion. Because of the inability of the atete to support rese^atlon 
schools, the federal govemnent is now assiimlng the moral obligation to 
assist in financing the education of Indian children. 

So the Indian is entitled to all these services. Hy advice would be 
keep our eyes open, our ears open,, and get what's entitled to us. Ue've been 
talking about, what JOM is in a nutshell. It'e a little moxe complicated than 
this. JOH in Arisona has been for b&slc support rather than suppl^&ental, 
the Indian child in Aritona Is entitled to receive state aid, JOM is not the 
totkl funding that runs the school, and it la a supplement that goes to the 
school district. A school Just by educating Indian children is not automati- 
cally entitled to get JOH funding. They must apply and they must show a nead 
As I pointed out earlier,' maybe the need Jias, been s little lax. And I hope 
by the tlM that ve make interviews on these programs that the Justifications 
mist be w>re than Just sound and reasonable. They must be concrete. 
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Why hav6D*t the echoole In Hericoiia County received uuch funding? I 
don^t see thea lauch on this llet.^ 

Mr. Teryanco leonard t 

Wall, one of the reasons is that first of all they probably didn't apply. 
This list shows who applied for the fundings. Also if they did apply and 
didn't get funds,, it was beeause there wasn't enough funds to go around* The 
first funding, as I said earlier, goes to schools of najor impact. The 
schools that you are considering are probably ainor impact. We have one 
achool that does qualify as a ouijor, ^ut they do not have a qualifying tax 
rate. This is what is needed for the district to pay for the education of 
these children. The district ve had in mind has a tax rate of about eighteen 
cents. They did not want ot bring up their taxes to educate Indian children. 
We've seen this happen to boarding and dormitory schools. They say the Fed- 
eral Government is responsible for it. So as I pointed out, there are three 
fundings available to the district: state aid, local taxes or local levy, 
and Public Law 874 and to fill the gap, Johneon->0'Malley. So probably this 
is the reason, though I don't know. 

This motnlng they hed a session on Title IV end I think I just cover 
a fw points hore. The Division of Indian Education is tesponslble for Title 
IV. We have three areas of responsibllity« .^iVst of alllf^ are to verify 
and certify th^ American Indian studtot enrollment in Arisona public schools. 
This year ve have about U5 school districts that are entitled to Title IV 
fundings We do not know at this time if all of them applied^ nor do ve knov 
if the projects that were sent In are approved* 

The second area of res^nslbillty is to provide teclinlcal assistance to 
educational agencies » Indian tribes » Indian otganiutlons and parent advisory 
committees under Title IV vlth the general and specific information concerning 
the application and proposals for projects. Records'of existing or active 
Title IV projects in the state are also provided. We assist in pi^oject.evalu*- 
at ion. We follow up the proposals and validate their achi^ements and accom«* 
pllelnttet^e« We make a needs assessment from our division on homea and schools 
that are serving Indian children to find out what the problems are, Vhiat 
their needs are in areas of counseling,, in curriculum development, in blingual 
and blcultural education, teacher aides, and vocational training. At this 
point, ve certify enrollment. Reviews are accomplished in October. We pro* 
vide the Office of Education vlth the number of Indian students in the die* 
trict. We certified thirty-eight Indian students In one district, but by 
the time they read through the guidelines, they identified more than 250 
Indian students. We need to cover the qualifications of y(lxo is an Indian, 
or suddenly there are Indians all over the place. 

Our third responsibility is to compile all these projects that have been 
ordered, put them all in one neat package and take them before the State 
Board of Education. This title funding lo outside of the regular district 
funding* It raqulvM tu^ Apf^Kovnl nf th^ |{t^^A Tit>Av4 o£ IfiliM^Ation. W<i chock 
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«li projects bof ore the' State Board of Education gives their approval for 
these districts, to, receive funding. Fron there, the checks go to the dlsr 
trlcts and not to the State Depamtent. We have no adalnlstratlve control 
over this. It's all in the district, and all In the parent advisory coomlttee. 
There Is a lot of dlsagreettent over hov auch authority the parent advisory 
ccoBittee has. According to the office. In Washington, the parent advisory 
conalttees have absolute sign-off authority on these funds. The dlsputss ' 
often COM In the hiring of personnel, the states say, "Okay, this is federal 
funding, it goes through our finance systea and it bacoMS state noney so we 
deteraine how l(*s going to bs spent." That*s not so. As I pointed out, 
the funds go directly to the district. They are federal funds, they do be- 
come state, b«l|8tlll they are funds provided for that progran and the parent 
advisory coQBkittees have absolute sign-off authority. 

Title IV has really done something in Arieona. It has awakenei a lot 
of echool districts. For once the^ Indian people are getting inside the 
school districts and voicing theirloplnionse You've got to create enopgh 
Interest in the parents to get out ftoa in front of the TV and get oveir to 
the school and listen to the progranse That you've acconplished. And now 
you've got to work tog€thdr to keep that progrstt alivee 

I'd like to go back to the changes in Johnson^O'Kalleye One of the 
changes that is being proposed Is called the Proposed Rules . It was pub* 
lished in the Federal Register^ January 10 of this year. It would include 
an elected advisory cowittee which ylU detenilne what Johnson-O^Kalley can 
be spent for» either h^Bic support or suppleoientary programse It provides 
an Indian advisory school board and a board elected by the parents within a 
school district. Thoy neet with the elected school district board to assist 
in t:he planning and spending of funds received by the district for the edu*- 
cation of Indian children. 

Another proposal was published January 14 of this year. It authorises 
payment for education pttogVams in two categoriesi (1) Easic support of school 
programs authorised by the educational plan if a school district's financial 
need Is proven. (2) Payment for costs of providing speciial programs to meet 
the special needs of Indian students as determined by th^ Indian advisory 
school boards ^ 

* I had quite a time trying to distinguish this Indian advisory board. 
You have a legally elected school board. Sometimes these are all Indian 
people and sometimes you have a school board with five non-»Indians and two 
Indians. We've ident^isd sixty^seven elected Indian school board membere 
in the state. The program is also responsible for the funds that go into, 
that district and can be spread out in one of two categories. Now the dfs-* 
puts will come between the elected advisory board and the elected iachool die** 
trict boatd. I have great confidence in our Indian people and our Iniiian 
parents. But when you have two elected bodies fighting over one issue, they'll 
hassle over what JjOM. funds are going to be spent for. The elected boafd has 
the authority/ the autonomy, and even with that advisory board against it, 
the elected school people do not have to follow their advices These are 
questions which the commissioner of Indian vaf fairs did not consider before 
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he published these rules. If he did have these in mindi he certainly didn't 
bring them to anyone's attention* 



Johpson^'Mallay.ls a very political iasue» It'a used by the districtsi 
by the Indians i and by the people in Washington*^ Whatever changes cose about i 
we in the State Department have to change our state plans to get the funds to 
the tribes. S-101? vas designed to replace Johnson^ 'jKalley. It was Intro*- 
duced by Senator Jackson and la called the Education Kef drm Actt providing 
Indian participation in educatiou. l£ is the intent of this analysis to com* 
pare the benefits received from the existing JOM plan and the proposed S«1017 
plan. Some schools that have never received JOM funds will now be entitled. 
We had four million dollars for those schools we call major Impact. There are 
a lot of schools w>w that are operating at a deficit that would not get any 
funds. ■ . ^ ■■-■^■^-v---' 



\ 
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WORKSHOP #7 

miNim PRdbit^ tor LiBRAior media specialists 



PARIICIPAKrSt Dt« Homikii C« Blgsliis and Helene Llfctl«» Atli^ 
v«««it:|| i^teM Stdth> Itoivmity of Htw Kix^^^ 
DlckiiuiM» Uolvartlty of Arltm 

SiwMtyi DUcuatloo of neir Ubraty pto$rtM« Cbj^otivt to 
cmto ttoro Ubrirtea In indlta co«»ii^tiM/ittpr^ 
llbrtriMi botur Mrv« th« nfoda of^^^^^^^ 
' mid staff such llbriatles with tr«ln«^ 

Mi> Uteee Smltht v ; V 

Hjr ptograa is a para-^ptofeaslonal prograni tteanlng a one-* to tvo^yaat 
progra»« I baUavtt flrat» In dealgnlng ptograiia to f It naeda. I^va aaan v 
too wmy fancy progrtaa daalgned fron the point of view of ttia institution 
and not teaUy aiped at satiefying a need out in the field* 

Secondly » aa Billy Killo mentioned beforei I think yon need to fit the 
institution to the need* to the peraont to the aituation« That ^ a another 
thing that 1^ ye tried to do with this prograa* Bo%r do you go about f itting 
an inatitutiott to a iwied or designing a prograai to fit a needt The first 
thing you h«|e to dO| of coMrae» is find what the need is* So i looked at 
Mew Mexico and t aaidt what ia this state like in tettts of general etite 
library developnent? I found that the population of Hew Meaiico is about one 
ttiUimi people* That^s very aoall. One-* third of that popuiition is in 
Albuquerque^ Otte^third of that population is rural* Neir Mexico is the fifth 
largeet state in siae» its the thirtyseventh in population* Ite population 
is vety aparee* 

There are thirty-^four public librariea by coimt* But there^s only really 
about three public librariea in that state«--*Albuquerque# Us Cruces and iwybe 
one or tuo other placea* There are terribly snail placea that are listed as 
fmbllc llbri^riea^ Still» all thirtyrfour b^e the potential of serving only 
halff of the population* Even if they aerved that potential i and believe «ei 
tW*s atretching iti that still leavea b^lf the people iu Hen Mixico without 
^any kind of library eervlce* We have four book pobilea in the atate cf Nei> 
Mexico} one^of thea aervea ninety thousand people in a fourteen thouaand 
square nil^ Ayea* Tou can imagine about how «tey people you get to. Som of 
the roada are terribly poor* 

Another interesting point about New Mexico » and I'a aure it's very true 
here in Aritona t0O| ia the SMltl-^culcural aapect of the etate* Of the one 
iBlllion fifteen thouaand people in the 1970 cenaua, 40 percent are Spanleh» 
7.16 percent are Indian* and 2 percent are black* Mow the 7* 16 percent IndUn 
population repreaente the higheat' Indian count per population in any itate* 
Cklahoaa haa ntore Indians^ but It aleo has a ttom donse population* So in 
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of that» New Mexico l8 nui&ber one In Indian population. I think Oklahotaa 

and New Mexico and Atlcona are alwaye fighting over who* a got the most Indiana • 

In education^ there are only five atate Inatltutlona of higher educa- 
tion* A survey by the etate library revealed that 27»6 percent of the eta te* a 
population had an eighth grade education or leas. That* a a very high percent 
tage« Thirty percent of the atate* a population were high school gwduatea» 
only 12.7 percent are college graduatea» and those are centered around ediica^ 
tlonal coomunltlea In Albuquerque and Santa Fe. There are no graduate library 
achools In New Mexico. 

/There are eleven BIA day schools In the pueblos. Only one of the eleven 
had a apeclal library. There were eleven schools with total Indian population 
with no library aervlces to a^eak of. The one that had the library had 400 
students. 

So there* 8 virtually no library service In those schools and you might 
ask why. One reason la the very small else of the schools. One has thirty- 
six students and two teachera. The areas are mostly laolated. There*e no 
houalng In the areas for an outside librarian! The biggest sin of all la 
the^ lack of commitment on the part of principals. It's not totally their 
fault* It* a the whole BIA attitude toward llbrarlea» but they are beginning 
to see a need for llbrarlea. The new schoola that are being built are being 
library oriented » but that doesn't help the little day school. So I took a 
look at all the things and I made an aasumptlon that nutter one » they need 
library research. Some schools had the facility i they had materlal» but It 
was unorganised^ uncoordinated » and not having any money appropriated for 
librarians » they couldn't really do much about it. 

My second assumption Is that aiiT Indian achool needs an Indian librarian. 
I*m very adamant on that. And since there are only about two dozen Indian 
libraries In j:he United Statea» lt*a liot very likely that they're going to 
hire Indian librarians. Don » you and Nora are golng^ to triple the number of 
Indian librarians here within the year. That* a quite an accomplishment. 

My thoughts were that we should train somebody aa qulcklf aa possible to 
function In a library. You*re not going to do It with a four year program in 
New Mexico I becauae none of the unlveraltlea and none of the colleges have 
anytmng to offer In a library program except standard certification which 
take^four years. So I thought let's dp something on the special level » pick 
up soke people that have a year of college and try to get them^ an AA degree 
with library training. That^s where we started. Our position waa that an 
aide with the training was a hundred percent better than nothing* I aolicited 
help from the BIA in recruiting an aide whowas already working in the school. 

Now llbrarlana tend to get into it over para-prof esaional veraua profea-* 
sional. I find that llbrarlana ate terribly defenalve when you talk about 
training para-profesaional librarians. They* re a little threatened » I think, 
but my theory is if you have good trained para^^professionals, they really ^ ^ 
support the prof^aaionallfim and Mko them fib] e to function much better as a ^ 
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profMttor^. So !*• not vorryliit tbout vhat libvAtlftAi think* bocauso thoy*r« 
not lAtWMttd in coalng out «h«r« v« at* tnyvty. 

Vbat do«a • p«r««profM«ion«l do? Vtli» tht tfmlnolofy in tho Utor«* 
turt Myt thoy do techaietl kinds of vorki th«t*a «h«t titty vould llk« ut to 
d^. Oor •ituition in thoaf tctioelt dieutat thatjtliay (tha librariana) ara 
afva«ythli]«, Xha naad la for a apaoialiat librarian aod ao that 'a %rtiat thay*r« 
doitit. Tb«y*ra baint ttalnad carafttlly on thair vlavial akllla> thay'va pro- 
4ucad aoM baautiful vldao tapaa. Thay'ra doi^ aoiia alida tapaa on pottary 
to placa in tba aohoola» and thay'ra doing aoaa graat thlnga» plua organiaing, 
aatieing up, ittplaaMnting llbrariaa vhara thara vara nana* Ihalr training 
conalata of twalva houra of fomal couraa work, a|x'houra praotical, and thia 
auMMr va bava an opan vorkahop for problaM. Wa can do anything va want. 
It 'a an official couraa nuBbor» but va*ra going to taka all tha thlnga thay 
faal thay vant to laam and cran it Into tha awaMar. 

I'd lika to ahov you vrtiat wa'ra talking about and naka it as briaf aa 
poaslbla. I'll ahov you aoaa of tha diffarant alidaa. How thia library had ' 
• lot of aatariala in it r but if I could ba Arary frank vlth you and hopa tha 
talaa don't gat back to Nav Maxico, thia placa vaa full of tarribly axpana>«a 
atuff-^lota and lota of aonay. Tha books thara lookad lika a lot, but thay 
had not raally baan Ml«ctad. Thay had baan bought vith no aalaetion. 80 a 
lot of th|^ vara irrolavant, not uaaful, and thouaanda of dollara vorth of 
auUio-vii^l Mtarial vaa aittlng around uouaad bacuaaa nobody aalactad vith 
a purpoaa. Thay juat thought it vould ba fina to hava ao«a axpanaiva-looklng 
gadgets laying around. 

■■ " * 

Thia ia a building that Vaa just flnlahad, thia yaar bacauaa tha othar 
building bumad dovn. 1*11 ahov you this odd shot. Thara it ia, taxtbooka 
in it, that 'a all it haa. PiUs and piles of taxtbooka aoM good paopla hava 
donated. T^chara vouldn't let ua throv then out. Wall, ay daar little 
inatructor vho haa been the librarian at the Inatltuta of Art in Santa Fa, 
asya aha has filled the city duo^ vith naterlala that vara totally nonuaeful. 
She tries to thron them «vay and the Janitor retrievaa thm, the teachera 
retrieve thea snd aay "Oh, look vhat I found in tha traah." So aha 'a gotten 
vhere she gets her little cart out and haula thaai of f to Peyton. 

Thia ia the outaide of San Luis achool. The principal ia moat aupportive, 
and he' iMved hie office to give thea room. 

* 

Thie ia a aMll achool vlth thittyslx atudenta. We love this gal. 
8^ 'a our aixty-yaar-old participant and aha 'a a fireball, let m tall you. 
She really ia an intereating peraon. See the ahaif in the background? Thia 
library vaa vary unorganised, very drab. Well Mela, our aixty-yaar-old par- 
ticipant didn't lika that at all, ao here'a vhat aha did. The inatltuta 
director bought tha paint to her spaiificationa, orange and green, and to- 
gether they painted tha shelves snd that's vhat they caaa up vith. Nov it 'a 
a very lively placa. 

Thia ia Santa Clara Library. We had a nice little library building vhen 
ve atartad thia year. We've talked about being flexible thia aomlng and 
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thu^i tnothtr thing that ve sura had to ba In this projaot^ Ha had a nlca 
bulldlngi parfactly good building for a library. And what did thay do? Ona 
day thay gava m a call and tha participant aald to tta» '^ou Hnov vhat thay^re 
rdolngt thay*ra bulldoilng dovn tha library thla ttomlng*^* And thay vara. 
And vhyi I don't knov. So thay could build aoMthlng alta thara X guaaa. 
And thay put ua In a broon cloiat with prdthleai of battar things to cona. 

Thli la Taoa and thlavvhola building la a library. Wa hava not gottan 
along too vail thara and 1*11 tall you vhy. Thara vaa a paraon functioning 
aa a librarian} aha*a not a tralnad librarian. Va bagan to^traln ao»abody 
alaa and tha girl vaa vary good. Vail » tha othar paraon bocana vary dafanalva 
itnd vary nagatlva and It haan*t vorkad too vail. Thla la tha inalda of tha 
Taoa library^ vary dark, not attratlva at all. Tha girl hara la qulta good 
vlth audio^vlaual atd aha did tha poatar In tha background and aha* a got 
that pUca bright and llvalyl \ 

This la KalSi our alxty^yaar^ld participant. Sha*s doing ^ sUda tapa 
on dancas and thla Is ona of wha plcturaa. Aa you knovi va hava;^ to ba vary 
carafol aoMtlnaa about irtiat va do In rafaranca to tha tultural thl;nga. Ona 
of tha Instructors vantad har to do a sllda tapa on pott ary to l^ap In tha 
library. And th^ girl didn't tall tha Inatructor all aha knav, that It vaa 
agalnat th^lr rulaa to taka plcturaa of tham making pota. So t got a laitar 
frott tha govamor ona day saying you cannot do thla. 

' Nov anothar thing %ia*ra doing la trying to davalop matarlaU that ralata 
to tha childran. In taachlng tha alphabat> tbay*ra ualng Indian thlaga. 
Thay*ra radolng all thtklr currlculuta. Thay^ra taachlng vlth Indlaiia In mind. 
Thla la a haalth poatar« Sha fatoxad It and Idft It vhlta and aant a bunch 
of than ovar to tha haalth clinic. So vhlla tha llttla klda val^ to saa tha 
doctor or nuraai ana haa soaa haalth poatara thara for ttiaitt to color.^ Ara 
thara any quastlonat 

Dr» HOrman C> Hliulna r v r 

Va|l, tha saoa thing that Lotsaa vas saying about Indian schools In Nav 
Maxlco applies to tha Indian achool's and conunltlaa In Arlsonsr^ Thay*ra 
Isolatad. Thara atfa vary fev professionally tralnad llbrArlana In thosa 
schools at all. Often tinea the' llbrarlana that are In the schools are not 
Indian. I don't balieva It tak^s an Indian to teach an Indian $ because I 
don't think It only takes a vhlte to teach a vhlta.^ I think that Indian 
teaohera can teach vhlte chlldten and have Indian librarians to serve vHlte 
children. But one thing ve have to realise Is that ttany of the covmunltlea 
vhare Indiana live on rd^ervatlons are not cosmunities that are very Induclve 
to having outsiders cone in and actually becoioe part of the coottunlty. It 's 
vMy^ difficult for an outaider to cone In and bec^M a part of an Indian 
conmxat^ because^ they are Indian^ thay r^aln Indian. * Wilta teachers vho 
teach in Indian coimunltles remain ^^strange person in a atrange land as long 
aa they're there. At leaat in the cofflmui\tlea I've vlalted» the teachers • " . 
don't live In the coflofitmitles vhere the children come frott. They live In 
ai>srtflent'coflq>lexes off to the side. And the fev teachers that I've talkedy 




with In th« achools aeea to be very trMsient. The teachers serving there 
seem to go thertf for a short period of tloe. They all have sort of a mla* 
alcdary seal or a peace corp attitude to go out and live In. that Isolation 
^for a short period of tiiaet but not for ttore than a year or two* You don^t 
find very many good teachers who stay for long periods of time. Prlncipala 
tell me that their turnover rate la extremely hlj^hi 

How In tftlnklng about what the university might do to Improve education 
for Indian children Is' to Invest a small amount of money and a concentrated 
effort into the training pf Indian librarians. Our tact would be to find 
librarians who come from Indian comunltiea and who cotjld go back to those 
Indian ^onmunltieb and would live among the people and. provide stability to^ 
the faculty. They would represent the community and talk to the children in 
the native language. A librarian Is oft^n the sole selector of materials 
for a school and has final say on wHat materials will be selected. If she 
were respected by the teachers and principals as having professional skills i 
she could make some Important decisions concerning selection of materials 
and the production of materials for training Indian children. 

The librarian has the potential of reaching every single child in the 
school. While the clasetoom teacher may reach twenty or thirty ohlldttm and 
is gohe next year* the librarian can touch every child In the school » and can 
reach them once or twice a week. She could probably help them In the most 
baalc skills by helping them learn to read t motivating interest In books i and 
filling leisure time. We can open upUhe world of literature to bring cul« 
tural values to them. 

Our program is a four-^year .gram. We^re now in our third year and 
we We had students hec>e f or thr< years. We*ve only had one atudent for 
three years. In our first year we had eight students* and of thoss eight ^ 
only one student remains. There are a number i of reasons why we failed. We 
had very short notice and not much time to aelect our participants. We had 
to select our students about two months before school started and most etu* 
dents had coouoitted themselves by that time. So we^ had a very poor selection 
procedure our first year. The second year we had longer to recruit. We 
recruited people who were already working In libraries and we found people 
who were committed to^chlldren. Ue found out that a person who comes into 
our program must like and love children. We were much more successful in 
our second year and we'll actually be graduating some of our students ahead 
of time. I.^m not going to say anything about the academic programi I*m 
going to let Helene Little describe that for you and tell you. what happens 
to a student when he comes to ASO to be a participant in our Institute. 

Ms. Helen Little > 

Number one* he falls several courses. 
Dr. Norman C* Higgins i 

You can count on Helena, she tells it like it is. 



Me, Helene Lit tie i 

■ ^ ^ ■■■ ■ ■ . ^ 

It's actually quite difficult because I've gone through ptogtama of 
training toya^lft _|he participants who come Into the library training program 
have to complete at Itest 15 semester hours for each semester and have a 
grade point average of 2.5 or better. Soms of the acMemlc studies included 
are general studies I such as Btiglish> mathematics, the fine arts^ and social 
science; and this is where e lot *of the people have a hard time and get stuck 
and decide they might be in the wrong program* It really is a hard areai 
getting over your general studies/ Then after that is completed i $7 houre of 
general studies* a partioipant is moved into elementery or secondary programe 
or he might be accepted in college education before' they come into our pro* 
gram. Here again» a student has to make a special education requiremeht to 
prepare him to teach at all levels » and also in secondary edocation he has a 
major field like art or language or business or speech or whi|tever area he 
goes into. We have a specialisation area vhich our participants choose to 
go into the media program. This program requires 24 hours of course work. 
This includes the internship. In secondary and elementary education this 
includes classroom teaching. * v. 

In addition to our participants meeting the academic requirements of 
the College of Education and the library/science prograffl» we have a student 
service project. Vhen you are involved in volunteer work you really become 
involved. 

Pr, Norman C. Biggins i 

As Helene says» it *s really pretty tough for most of our students to 
carry fifteen hours. They have to meet the same requirements as other stu«- 
dents. 

Dr, Donald Dickinson ; , 

I enjoyed hearing about the other two programsi very much, I thihlc both 
programs are going to be total contributions to Indian communities and I 
think ours will » tod. Cur program at the University of Ariadna is a graduate 
library institute. The basic purpose of the program is to train Indians to 
be expert in information handling, the graduates of our program will not 
necessarily be going into school libraries. They may be going into cultural 
centers or public libraries or a junior college or even a universltyi library. 
The degree they will be getting at the end of the program will be. a Master of 
Library. Science degree whi6h is the basic ». general professional degree for 
people who would do library work nationally. 

Incorporated in the teaching curriculum are the ideas that the materials 
ought to be geared to the community itself* that there ought to be a variety 
^ of \materi/il introduced, not Just books, but fllsA, records, all kinds of 
materials that have the information thl^t ought to be described. The service 
^olnt is emphasized very strongly, Ithat the personnel are not there eimply 
/aiting for people to come into the library, but that the library could reach 
out Into the. connnunlty, whatever It is, and ha^e a very broad service Sase, 



I don!t llk« t6 think 6t the p^ple who call themselves librariaos aa waiting 
to^aerve. I think there* a a lot aore to library work than waiting to serve* 
If yoti*re going to call yourself 'a librarian or an information expert of any 
klndi you'd better go out and find out what people need and. try to deliver 
it where they are> not Juat wait* 

Our program was funded on July 1 and classes started at the university 
on August 23* We had eight atudenta in our program at the beglhning for fall 
semester and theySe stfiyed %dth us» and I tip iqy hat to*tt)ose students for 
surviving a good deal* Five new students ent^ir^ the program in January* I 
We expect the ten or eleven atudenta will be finishing their tfLS degree during^ 
the sunoer months and two or three will be finishing in December, the program 
has been a 5^cmbinatlon traditional library school) courses such as catalogs > 
records and selection and some new courses that we've introduced for the 
Ifidlan students. I think this combination haa worked out pretty well* by and 
large* The objective la that improved information handling can be provided 
to Indian comunitiea» and I think we've a tar ted to reach our goal* 

Dr* Dickinson* a Assistant i ^ 

^ ■*»'>^ , m m< m ■ »i i ■ ii -■■ mm . ■ ■WW i m . ■ . - i - 

Library sesVice as a function of education is a treaty right of the 
American Indian* We found some atatlstlca: out of the national population 
of 800»000 American Indians^ we can only identify fourteen Indian librarians 
with an MLS, Wltli one hundred fifteen thousand Americans in Arizona » One of 
the four states that has a large Indian population^ and we have only otfie * 
Indian librarian with an MLS t and that la Margaret Wood and ahe's a Nayajo^ 
Smlnole Indian librarian at the Navajo CoDmunlty College* That's Jiot to 
say that there aren't other Indian llbrariana, but these are the oma with 
an MLS* " ^ ^ ^ - • 

I think we need more libratlans who are seositive to the needs » Values, 
and objectivea of the Indian cosnunity* In our course study first semester 
we took the three baelc couraes which are book eelectlon, cataloging >nd 
claaalflcatlon of recorda* Indian librariana should be >ble to adapt tradl-* 
tlonal library ayatems, such as organlslng» clasi^fying and delivering maiterial 
to the needs of the Indian community* There should be library cultural 
centers with materials in all format's i which includes audlo^vleual Qaterial8» 
books » per lodicala» new8papera» all the Indian collectlons» tapes o^ oral 
traditional artifacts » original documents » photographa» pictures » paintings » 
tribal letters* records, music and live deiQonstratlons of present day arte 
and crafta* Story tellltig 1 Important* The Navajo tribe has developed 
quite a few of their own native language materials* Local research materf 
lals» local resource flles» practical Information on things like service 
agneclea should be available to the community; They should be able to go 
to the library for help and information* regarding legal aid, food stamps, 
etc* A lot of timea the Indian population doesn't know about this informa* 
tlon* 

Indian llbrarlana, I think, ahould be able to evaluate materials by and 
«ihoutandfor Indians* This semester we^also took five houra in library 
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service to Indian conaunltles» which covered Inforoatlon retrievals » special 
libraries, and we also took a lot of field trips. This semester sotoe of the ^ 
stwdents are doing their field work on the Papago Indian Reservation. 

Dr^ Donald Dickinson » ' 

That concludes our presentation. Before you leave I'd like to Intro- 
duce to you the one «an who's probably punped nore funds Into Indian library 
services In the last three years 'than the BIA or any other federal agencies 
have In the past 200 years. I never know whether to rkfer to hlra as the god- 
father or the great white father or what, Mr. Frank Stevens, who Is froB th^ 
Bureau of Libraries and teaming ^Resources In the U. S. Office of Education. 

Mr. Frank Stevens »' 

All I want to sax. is I feel very uncomfortable being an Baatern esta- 
blishment librarian, being In Washington. I feel unconf or cable sooetiaes 
being In a a^sltlon of authority and policy taaklng. But all 1 can say- Is 
while we are uncomfortable, we do try to learn about what the needs are from 
representatives in Washington who are from your ethnic groups. 1 have some 
good friends and neighbors at the BIA. Therd Is an Indian education unit at 
the Of flee of Bdueatlon and there are other Mer lean Indians at the Office 
of Education. I try to learn from them so when I deal with people like 
Lr. Hlgglns and Dr. Dickinson, I do the best job I can In distributing the 
money from my office as wisely as I can. And I*m sure It's doing a good 
Job, here In the Southwest. I've seen It first h^nd and I'm very glad to be" 
here and be a part Of this succeseful conference. 
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WORKSHOP #8 • , 

LIXERATtIRE THAT TRANSCENDS CULTURAL DIFFERENCES 

PARTIGI^AMTSi Mr8« Grace Dunkley» Veltna Spencer, Lydia Whlteyi Irene Lancer, 
Jliuay BenaUy: Arlsona State Unlverelty 

Suocnary; ^Goal of thd Navajo pef^p^e is to have oore voice In 
the developnent of curriculum In their own coonunltlee*. Inter<- 
eat la In valued baaed on pature and humaa underatandlng rather 
than control, competition and oaterlallam. Review of children* a 
literature 1^ suitable for all young readers regardleea of culn- 
tural background. 

■ " 

Ms. Velma Spencer » - 

Aa participants In the library- training program at ASU» we feel a need ^ 
to share Ideas on lltereturei and what we^eel le relevant to our children* a 
learning. We selected the b^ootce we're going to review today* Three of the^ 
participants will be reviewing adolescent llterat6re» and two of oa will be 
reviewing children's literature. 

In order for a child to receive his reading certificate in Arlsona, 1^ 
Isnrequlred that he read twenty^flve books, and of the tventy^flve, five must 
be written by or about Indians. I guess we can get atarted first with our * ^ ^ 

4ueat spelaker 9 Mr « ^Raymond Lancer, who was a coordinator of Navajo School 
Board training in Wlltdow Rock, Arizona. Mr. « Lancer will l;e talking about 
the views that achool board aembera on the Navajo Reservation have regarding 
the books and materials that they use with Indian children in their boarding 
achoola. 

Mr. Raymond Lancer : 

* 

I think the main thing I need to bring up now is that Nayajo people on 
the reservation do not really have a say in the type of literature or 'the 
type of discipline that is used in the school. One of" the main thin^a that 
we're striving for right now le to give a certain responsibility to' the com- 
"nunlty ao that they are represented. Ropefully» we will be able io have a 
say in the type of curriculum, the type of books and literature so that the 
' child can be able to develop his mind and becom^ a member and a leader of 
the community. I will give you the point' of view that the local School 
board member has. 

4 

The Navajo people feel that when a child firat comes into the world, 
the child is exposed to a human value and the child begins to learn every-* 
thing about who bis parents are, who hia grandparente are, etc. He begins 
to know the value of human life, in life as it actually exists, and that 
existed in the surroundings of hie ancestors. When the child attends public 
or bureau achool, he sees the world dlff^r<mtly. The teaching, the lltera-* y 

t-iire^ ,th^ mat^rlolo nro orl^^nt^H towards a mQt^riallRtif* life, Suo^eoo ift ' 
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streetied and he' o got |p climb that ladder. On top of that ladder are dollar 
algne» Material. You wnt to -be an engineer? You* 11 make* money. Want to 
be an educator? YouUl make money. Whatever profe89lon that the child plckd» 
It* a nothing but material value. 

/ . ■ ^ ' - ' 

^ The concept the Individual child receives from the time that he cornea 
into tl^s vo«].d up to the time that hq goes to school begins to change* The 
Navajo/ people see thls» and this is one of the major reason's why they refuse 
to s^d their children to school. And they've been successful up to this 
point. We always say educatldn was the best thing to ^yer happen. But what , 
do we really mean when we say education? Does education mean that we can be 
able to comprehend the book that we read? Does education mean that we can be 
able to communicate and live in a better society?' A society that *s oriented 
to a predominant society? This is what frightens them» this is what turns t 
them off. 

• If we talk in terms of the value of education^ the Navajo medicine man 
does have a certain amount of education in his own Vay» based on human value. 
Right now we see a lot of children who have become adults» graduate from high 
school and go on to college. "Th^y begin to feel the pressure of competing / 
with other minority groups and other nationalities. 

The. only way we can be able to change these things is for the young 
Navajo people to have an Indian education. They challenge one another in 
a conference or in a school board meeting or in a community meeting. They 
begin to speak too far above the rest of the comnunlty> and the rest of the 
community tends to shyt them ofC* They don* t, want to listen to them. This 
is one of the main reasons why the Bureau has not been successful in areas 
of education. The state is repeating the pattern. ^ School board training 
has been conducted on the Navajo Reservation since 1969» but it isn^t what 
the people want. Bilingual education is the answer tp the human value. 
We're beginning to explore more in our own language » to develop materials 
and make them available to the Jclds. , / 

So thesj^. are the Important tt^ngs» to be able to distinguish between 
what a human value system is and what the material value system is. Wh^n 
you are able to talk to the medicine man or parents and to identify with 
your clan» you get positive feedback. But if you are Impressed with a formal 
education and the job you havd» you get no support. They're actually testing 
you; they're putting you on a defensive side. They're all observing you. 
You notice that they all . begin to smile and sort of laugh »^and pretty soon > 
the educator gets frustrated and moves out* ' 

So I think it's very Important that we do educate ourselves to think in 
terms of the human value. When I first conducted the echoql board training 
program^ this is what I ran into. The principal and teachers were well edu-* , 
catedt but couldn't communicate with the community and the student^. They 
wanted me to coismit mysel| Immediately » but I waited because I A&nted to get 
thu feel of the coamstinitf l^efore I spoke. The students didn't behave^ they 
«/eren't learnings, they ^tf^ running away^ and were having all kinds of problema^ 
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I sUttod, tolklns to th« t>eople in general. I •x(>lalned uy positlooi and 
I told thi» right off, "I'll not a scholar, X*m not an educator, I'm not down 
here to lecture you. I am juat like any one of you. I'n searching for know-> 
ledge* ^ X vani to be able to help you, but I need help,.! need your auppprt." 

. Ulth that type of approach, they began to open up. They began to com- 
wmlcate and all I dl(^ vaa ait there and suanarise all their problems. The 
next day I earn up vith 0^ answers. I said to one of the educators, "This 
Is hov we're going to conduct the vorkshops*" Be replied, "It's a very good 
dteaa.*^ You're going to be spinning your wheels, just like I an." So I said, 
**Mell, I need to put traction on it, and you're the one who's going to help 
•e. Help M out." Based on that approach the educatora' began to work with 



This tactic can be i«plea»ented in a clasarooa. . I have spoken with ' 
teachers, Navajo teachers, Navajo principals, and they've told me that, "Well» 
I went through four years of college, got my Master's, and what I learned in 
college can't be used here, because it's a completely different thing. I 
have to releara the whole thing." The NavajQs have a tendency to go from 
right to left; in everything. So if, you tell a child to pick up something and 
put it in the first place, he'll pick it up axul put it over in last place. 

Another thiog that's beglimiiig to develop Is Innovator programs e One 
of the rfeasoQS vfe^ they reject a textbook Is it you use a textbook «and say, 
**I1ils Is an apple; this is a tree » this is a dog»V whatever object It is, 
after you go through pt^ vbole thing, you tell a child to vrite a sentence 
and you'll get hac|t 'exactly what you transplanted in hj^r otinds They're not 
creativom What needs to be done is to create an interest in thea. Use real 
objects froii the child's enviroiuients * * , 

' Kavajo values are *not taught in public and BIA schools and that is why 
parents are beginning to temovi^ their children from such schools It is why 
the parents do not get involved with the school, the value system la not 
there. So a lot of sc1m>o1s are beginning to develop whet they call the ^^oamas 
and the papas program," which involves the elders. I The parents ccMne in and 
teach weaving » basket making, silversmithing, storytelling and what not. The 
.child goes to school nine months out of the year and la taking classes, but 
during Jai^^oary^^ Decea4>er and February there are a lot of things thae can be 
told by the eldera. this is based on culture and heritages A lot of legends, 
a lot of songs* a' lot of medicine and art can be explained, )>ut only during 
the w|nter montha. 

J- « . . * 

Parents cannot really go to the school and teach these type of things. 
Thcy*xre limited. ' They're Just being told, "We Want you to tell a coyote 
story, and we want you to ahow'them silversmithing or rock weavinge" So 
pretty soon they Just don't have the interest anymore< So the conflict is 
the way the school system is set up. In the sunmertlme when everything is 
restricted, the children get out of school and go home. Every time they do 
something, their parents will say» "Don't do that, don't say that." The 
child waot^ to know why, but the parents cannot give them an answer, because 



these things are only told In December » January and February* So the whole ' 
system Is votklng against us to begin wlth^ The child goes back to school 
and saysi ^'My parents don't care about me ^ Z asked them these questions in4 ^ 
they won't tell me anything/^ The children are in school during the time that 
they were supposed to be told all these things. 

Literature and the teaching and learning that's transmitted from genera* 
tion to generation has got to be felt physically and mentally before you can 
really know what it's all $bo\xi\ It's got value» it^'a got iiU that's needed 
in it« So when we talk about putting everything in books i like th6 legends » 
we can't get specific because in our culture they say that if you are speci-* 
flc and put everything on paper » you don't live the next day« So this sort 
of hinders us again* The ^hole education system needs to be changed. It 
needs to be changed back to where 1^ concentrated on individual needs* ' 

We can standardise education^ but we have to know what we're standar-' 
dislng. We can do a lot of things in the area of education » but we all have 
to mean the same thing when we say "education*" Does education really n^ean 
believing in material values or does education mean believing in human values? 
Untilithls can be definedi I think we can't be |ible to say "I. got education> 
and itm going to help you*'- Whep we can use that word and be able to under- 
stand it » I think we will be working together a lot more effectively and be 
able to accomplish a lot more* I think money is not going to be the impor-* 
tant thing. Belong able to live together and being able to use Mother Earth 
and respect her-**thls is what the Navajo people are saying in the area of 
literature » curriculum and textbooks. - 

Ms. Velma Spencer ; ^ , 

I'd like to Introduce the panel that will be reviewing the children's 
books. First we have Lydla Whltey» who will review two bocks on adolescent 
literature. Nellie Buffalomeat» Jimmy Benally» Irene Lancer and myself* 
Velma Spencer> will review children's literature.. Before we start » I*d like 
Lydia Whitey td^come up and discuss our displays ^bf b6oks and paintings. 

Ms. Lydia Whitey : 

I'd like to Introduce you to some books and materials that we have found 
to be very effective with Indian children* as well as non-Indian children. 
Mra. Dunkley was kind enough to loan them to us* These two posters* veiy 
inexpensive to buy* probably oaly $15 for each one* are framed* You could 
have one of these for less than $25* They would be a very inexpensive addl-* 
tidn to any Indian center* and this would also be a very good way to start 
building your picture file* 

Another thing I'd like to call your attention to are.the filmstrlps* 
There are many filmstrips available, on American Indians*' legends* history* 
and different types of things like that. Some of the books are written about 
Indians, by Indians* some of them are written about Indians by non^* Indians * ' 
and some of them are written by non-Indlsns about non-Indians* so we really 
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bavA • eottpUu selection end ve Invite you to look at then. These were 
purcheied from The Art ftagon in Scottedele end ere available in the Phoenix 
area* ■ 

Revieweri (Book revieve are aade by unidentified individuals on the panel.) 

The first book I»d like to talk about is "Shadow of a Bull," It was 
written by a Polish author* and it* s about $paniaK people. Juan Oliver was 
one of Spain's liost faoous bullfighters, but this book la about his son. He 
was only three years old when Juan Oliver was killed in the bull ring and 
people expected hla to follow in hie father*a footateps. Whoa he was about 
twelve years old, they' expected hia to start practicing bullfighting. But ,as 
we all knowi w^^re;not alwaya what people expect us to be. Miguel knew in 
his heart that he. Just couldn't be a bullfighter, but he didn't want, to tell 
hie people. No oatte^ how anich he tried, he just couldn't get it in his 
blood. One day he helped a doctor aend a bullfighter who had been torn up 
in the ring* and this young boy discovered that this is what he wanted to 
be. He wanted £o prevent death rather than kill. A book like this is good 
for all boys. I woUld recovMnd it for boys, grade aix on up. The struggle 
for self-respect and independence that this young Spanish boy went through 
is universal, not Just for bullfighting or for Spanish people, but for all ^ 
boy<i. 

Reviewer: ' 

The book I'd like to talk about is "When the Legends Die," and probably 
all ofvyou know that there was a aovie aade based on this bpok. This is a 
story about a young Indian who spends his boyhood in the.'aountains of 80uth> 
western Colorado and is raised by his rather and father i^ the traditional 
way. Hie parents both die and he finds h^Melf alone for two years until 
soaeone takes hi« away to a boarding school, ^e doesn't fit in and develops 
a friendship with a white »an who tised to be a rodeo rider. He teaches this 
boy how to becMie a bronc rider, iand this young felloW becoaes a fanous rodeo 
rider and rides in Madison Square Garden. During this tiaw of his life he 
cdeqpletely denies his Indian heritage and he finds hiaself fighting against 
society. He finally has a bad accident in 'the rod,eo ring and at that tine 
he decides thoit what he roally needs to do is g;0 back to the aK>untain8 and 
■aybe he cen f ind hiaself there. Re goes back to the place where his parents 
raised his and ha does find hlaself , through a period of aed'itatioil and 
fasting in the traditionnl way that was taught' hlak^ recosacftJ this book 
because I believe it can be used with sdolescents who~ire searching for then- 
selves. Many Indian children are at that period where tMy don't know ■ 
Whether they want to go one' way or the other ai\d I don't Uiow whether this ' 
book would help thea find the answer, but et least it would broaden their 
experience so that they could understi^ t<«it other IndU^ have had this 
ve/y saae problea. This really portrays a aan's struggle to find a systea 
of values. I recoaaend ttiia book for grades seven through twelve. As I 
said, it has b^ aade int^a aovie, so those who ^re not good readers aight 
enjoy seeing the aovie. Tou can probably rent the aovie for five or six 
dollars. * , . , 



■ Revlweif t ^ 

The next book to bo rovlewed Is a children's book csUed "Ovate", vhich 
ie about en Indian boy .In the Grand Canyon. Ovate Is hoae for the Busmer 
from school and throughout this whole book he^ehares the experiencea that 
he»e had with hie fajaily, his cotawnlty» and his friends. Be cellr stories 
df hie fefDlly» of going to the cornfields to get the com end ploltlfig the 
poaches from the orchards. Be tells how his father teaches hln t6 «atch « 
rabbit* about tho tourists who come dovn to the canyon In the suiaMf ati<l how 
his father teaches })la to tan. a deer hide. Be also talks about hie notherV 
who Is a basket weaver* how she teaches the other wonen in the village and 
the daoghtore of the family to weave baskets and the difleten't eonga that 
are sung. Be tells 90f the soolel activities of the Bavaeu people. The 
Bavaau tribe len*t e very large tribe, In fact It* s one of the emallest ^ 
Indian tribes In the country. 1 really enjoyed thle book abd It would be a 
book that you coul,d use with children^ starting with the priaary. The plc- 
tureo are very sldiple to understand and It's eaey for a child to relate to 
thle story. This could be used with children of all cultures. 

Reviewer I / ' ' ' 

I have'^a book for you called "tlM Laughldg Boy." This book ie about * 
two Navajo^ teenegere who fell In love. Laughing Boy has learned t]|^e tradi- 
tional eVllle and code of vaiuee that were hie birthright, the girl lost 
most of/her cujitotiie and traditions. The girl suffered from living off the 
reservation. She was treated badlyj and she dldn*t have at^y 14^ of what 
was happening on the reservation. She didn't know anything about Laughing 
Boy'ar religion or trtditiona. Bere's a good book that if "highly repomend 
for /the high school level. 

jwriewer t ■ . ^ A ' ' ■ " 

. ' ■ •■ • ■ - A 

The book itf "Sing Downhilt Moon" by e white author who has done a great 
Job of writing a book about -'two flayajo couples who lived in a ec^yon and who 
experienced a trc^gic Journey 'to l^ort Sumner. Throughout the story the glrl» 
Bright' Morning, deecrlbes certain evente that happened on the :|oumey« The 
Journey was forced upon them by the govemmer.t when ^he Navajob were told 
that th<^y were stealing from other trlbee and they were causing trouble to 
western civllleation. Therefore, they were forced out of their homeland . 
where they had rich harvest and sheep and cattle and horses^ Th^y na<le the 
Journey to Port Sur.ner where they suffered very twch uftder the governm^t, 
where they yere guarded and yhere they Were fed food tha^ waa unfamiliar to 
them.^ Most of the Kavajo people have lost their land through this event. I 
recoiaaend the book because' it* s gpt a universal valub, , a hope for survival. 
The book can be uaed from primatylgrades on up. J 

Rcvlgwe£i 

This is the Jim Thorpe etory, America's greatest athlete. This book 
was written long ago but it's the only book written about one of our Indian 



athletes- th^t* a good for everybody. It followa Jla Thorpe's Ufe from his 
young days to his profesolonat football days. What Is significant Is that* 
the world shares In his vlnnlog of the deeathlon In the 1912 Olyapltfs In 
Sweden. But of course, that was just one of the highlights in his' life. 
Then nany sad events are related. I thlttk this book should always be read 
by all young boys. I reconasnd this to probably (sixth grade on up. It's 
easy reading* - • , . . ' ' 

Rovleve y: , . * 

■• * • ' 

/ The book I'd llVe to talk about Is "Cry » The Beloved Country" by Alan 
Paton. This lo a book about the black people In South Africa and I found It 
very Interesting a^ very enlightening about tha people In that part of the 
world. The story Itself Is about a. black Episcopalian palest who has spent 
all his llfetlne'ln the countryside of South Africa. His son leaves home 
■when ha's about twenty yeara old and goes to the city of Johannesburg; I 
don't know If you're all fanUllar with how ihlngs are -In South Af rice, "but 
In South Africa the people who are black* who are called colored, are con«> 
sldered second-*class cltleens. They don't have the sane rights aa Svuryone 
else. I think- thlb Is one reason why I would ha've this In oy collection^ v 
because It is about a black nan who h^is a very deep concern for hla son. I 
think it's a con9cm that all fathers have for their sons, and this Is sone* 
thing that everyone shares. It gives «any insights into hoii Blnorltles are 
treated In South Africa. It might also give insight to non-Indians as to 
how minorities are treated in some parte of the country andi parts of the * 
world, I would ude It alao to help broaden a child's views and experiences* 
I would also reconnend thla book because It 'Supports curriculum,, TtUs would 
be a very good book to u^a with social sclencsa or political sciences, I 
would recommend It for t)inth. grade through high school'. 

The next book that. I will review Is called "Charlotte's Web." It's a 
classic which tends to remain very significant: with all children and it's a 
story about a large gray spider named Charlotte who lives In a bam with a 
lot of different farm animals, Shd becomes very close friends with the runt 
pig named Wilbur. Throughout the story, Charlotte shows the true value of 
frlendahlp. She keeps Wilbur from being killed. Charlotte goes to the fair 
with Wilbur, and before he leaves to go back home sha tells hi« that her life 
Is almost over, but that she has laid an egg sao and w^ll have childreti in 
the spring. Wilbur feels it Is his responsij^ility, fs her friend, to take 
care of the egg sac and see that Charlotte's. children hatch in the spring. 
lt*s a very good story because It can show children the true value\of friend- 
ship, I would Yeconmend .this book'to be used In third, grade on up. \ 

I have another book called "po Ask AUce." »Thls Is an interesfclng and 
lovely book. The author Is anonymous. It's about a fifteen year old, middle 
class white glrl^ She has bad trips from drugs. She wanted to experience 

f thing from'drugs, but in her deep feilings^he knew It was wrong. She 
ed to break away from drugs. She knaw that her parwfta wera aw^re that 
had been taking drugs. It's kind of hard to 'descrl^Te this bo<ik. ' If you 
don't know anything about drugs and you read It, you'll have a little insight 



about dru$8. t read thU book, and I 'koow vhat the student feels when they're 
ualng^drtigs and what kind o« situation they'ra In. I hiehly recottnend this 
book Iron Junior high on up, 

the last book ve»il review this aften?ooti will be •*rhe Wesping Skies." 
This is^a book ot poetry with photographs thkt ware taken froti the different 
areas Of the reservations throughout the country. The po^tVy is rslated to 
Indien poverty, vollence or personal experiences* The poeaur are concerned 
. with rather simple forme which ware from the different trlbos. This book Is 
f <iulte universal, and In closing I would like to read you>a poem from this 
■■■■■■ book. ■ ■ . ■ , ; . y 

tn the house of one life, there I wander* 
In the house of happlnees, thero I wander. 
Beauty before me, with It I wander. * 
Beauty behind tte, with It I wander. J 
- Beauty below me, with It I wander. i \' 

Beauty all around me, with It I wander. 
In old age traveling, with It I' wander. 
On the trail of beauty, I am with It, I wander. 



( 
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Mr. Roy Tr^k i' 

. One of these days I'm going to design an auditorium epeolflcally for 
Indian people. Normally all Indians sit In the back. As they sit down in 
the back I 'a going to push a button , . the chairs will all turn arcund and 
Vn going to walk to the back and I *m going to talk. * 

What ve hope tb do is to have a nice* easy-flotang cowBunicatioo be- 
tween the people who are participating and those who are contvibuting to 
this workshop* - So before we get started , let me go ahead and give a rundown 
on what wafrs going t6 do. We'll listen to students for awhile and let then 
tell uji how they think and feel as individuals* Then in a few minutes we* 11 
give some of the A.S.U. staff from Indian Support Servicea time to .talk about 
the problems they haVe working with Indian students « 

, How I want you to meet the a Udent panel. They'll introducia themselves, 
starting with Willy, ple^e give your name, your tribe, and grade in school. 

, My name is Willy feeeto. I'm a Mavajo from Window Rock Arizona. I'm 
a freehman here. 

My name is Vickl Sorrell and I'm Navajo from Utah and I'm a senior. 
I'll be graduating in December. . 

Hy name is Ed Krank. I'm a Mavajo from Kayenta. I'm a sophomore* 

My name's Steve Pensoneau. I'm a law student here .at the university. 
I'm from Oklahoma. 

Mr. Rov^ract^ t ' v 

Mm ju8t go ahead and get the Interactloa going* t*d like to etart 
vlth Steve, t want you to fto ahead and reiterate the »oat ettbarraealng or 
the Boat difficult time you^vo had at the white moI* a college. ^ 



Mr» Steva Pgneoneau i 

I c«n't think of any eobamsslns noimts la Itrw achooX. 1 did att'^^nd 
a achool In OkUhooa a long tiiDQ ago and I can wcali ona eabarraselng nfoment 
when 1 vaa ehara and thtt aaae thing hi^aned to a Klute boy- about tvo yeare 
latar. It vab nalnly the fact that wa trrlved about 9«30 p.m. and by then 
pepple were starting to dose the achool and go to bed. 1 eat on the porch 
ell evening, liif act, until dawn, becauae aa Indiana we didn't really feel like 
knocking on the door. We'd Mther alt on the porch all evening. That 'a the 
only thing I can think of right now. Kaybe Ed would liitve aomethlng mote 
Interesting. . 

Kr. Ed Krank i 

I can't really relate any etabarresslng mo»<)nte I've had, but by the 
time I started figuring out when X was going' to get an education, X was more 
aware of where I was going. But X didn't have problems. At the aame time, 
X totally Involved nyaelf in trying to achieve what I had #et for myself. X 
achieved some, goals, and I just came back and tried to ease up on things 
that were supposed to be regally heavy, I'd say that cooaunlcatlon Is still 
■y problem, and X go to liome classes and they give you teats and 1 don't do 
well on tests, but it doesn't bother me that much. When 1 ask a professor 
some heavy question, they don't give me the right response, the way that I 
want them to. Somehow it doesA't work out. I do very bad on my exams, but 
the questions I ask are over thelHieadb. 

Ma. Vlcki Sorre^ lf ' 

J*f ®*y *y most embarrassing moment was when X was a freshman and 1 
dldn t know anybody i X walked up to my advleor and 1 didn't know how .to mak» 
out the schedule. All x had was Juat a catalog. X presented it to my 
advisor and he said, "Go downstairs, figure it out, bring it up here, and 
I 11 sign it. X said, "Well', what about my classes, X haven't told you 
anything yet." He says, "Well, look at the schedule, choose your classes, 
write them on your schedule and then let me look at it." So, X did. For 
me, that was Insulting and that was ^arrdsslng because I didn't know any- 
thing. And X know a lot of freshmen that are .treated like tUe. They're 
treated like a number. It w^ really hard for me that first day. During 
registration, we had to stand in line and wait and wait. I think registra- 
tion is probably the hardeat and the most difficult time for anyone. That's 
about all X can remember. Other than that, everything went smoothly and X 
switched advisors. X Just couldn't put up with that kind of stuff. So now 
1 have everything X want and I know where I'm going. 

Mr. Willy Kceto t M , WSMSmMB 

I guesar my most eobarrassing moment is when X registered. 1 went to 
see my advisor and we got things pretty well under way} he gave me instruc- 
tions on how to register and what to take. He said to come back in an hour. 
(The rest of Willy* s statement is indie tinguishablo* but refers to some 
injustice as is apparent by Mr. Track's next statement.) 



Okayt WiUy» you touched on the next eree. I want, to get Into exactly 
irtiet ViUy reiterated for you* the r«cl8« concept. I*m sure thet eedi one ^ 
6t ue het experienced eoue reelen concept* And so Vlliy hee pointed out 
the thing thet hit hltt, and we're going to eee If h4 reneabere raclan he 
experienced In the white iian*e fonal educetlotjiel etructure» whether It 
happenodllja en Indian echool o^ college, or high echool or whatever. Steve. 

Walli the xmly thlxig I w think of it the type of world t . ^Ived In In 
junior hlgli vhare the dropout rate vee cloee to ninety percente That in* 
eluded both boye and girlt. This vaan^t an overt acte there vera no overt 
atte of raeien« It ie only described as the dehumanising aepect of being 
a Ponfca* IndiWe.^ know a lot of ny peere 1^0 are no longer in achool»; thanks 
to th# school syet^e That* a the only thing I cen think of right now. 

Mr. Ed Krank i • ' 

The only Incident *I recall le the tine X wee going through one of ' the 
BIA high echoole. We were being brainwashed and it wae a concentration caap 
type of 4eal. As soon as the stttd«nts started realltlng What wee r<Milly 
happenlogf a lot of the aaftlnletrators splityand didn't want tO get litvolyed^ 

Ma. Vlckl 8orrell > ■ ^ 

.'■ ' * ■ • » ' ■' ' ■ • ' ■ '. - 

I've lived with raolen all through high school* I've learned to live 
with It. I went to a aehopl wh<»re mostly white kids w«ti and the Navajo 
atudenta were always put down<^tteated like we wore duab. X know a lot of 
the kids I went to school with actually believed they were duob* Have you 
civer seenryou^ own people believe they were duob? Theee %ide believed that. 
They were passive. They let those white people do what they did to them and 
they didn't do ai^ythlng to atop It. And that's When It gets sad. When you 
see your own, friends say» "Oh well* I'll let It go by thla tltte. llaybe next 
tlae they'll get better." t lived with that all through high echool, and It's 
Just 8ona<hlng Vn not going to live with* not In college, not when I get out, 
and not eviar agaln^ not if I can help Itl . 

In college the only time I've ever experienced racism was. in tgr speech 
class'. It was the first day of speech and all of the stud^ts\ere there i 
and ay teacher says, "Well, you guys, what do you want to talk ^out this 
yeart" And one student mentioned, "Well, let's talk about Indiana. And 
evarybody goes, "te'ah, yeah, what about Indians, let's do that." And another 
kid cornea up and he says, "I don't like Indlens. I don't Want anything to 
do with them." He said, "All I ever see Is Indians' on the street drunk, 
That'e all Indians are good for. They're drunks." Well, I guess he thought 
he was talking to all whltea because a lot of times I've been il#taken for 
be^ikg <ilfieae an^ I got u|» aii4 tlld hlip^'W^ili 

at «ft::iid,iliaJhliaiO 



kind of fituff ana I'm not golog to take It." And that year In my speech / 
cle^sa I gave a speech about Indians; I nade several friends In that class 
and a lot of them now are more understanding towards Indians* I think it's 
about time. Just on little bitty things we ought to speak up. It's not 
the big things. It's the little things that count. 

Mr. Wlllv Keeto t 

Well, I've lived with racism ever since I was In grade school. I was 
kicked out of school bocause I had lonjs hair like this. I was expelled for 
awhile, and then I couldn't come back until I got a haircut. They said, 
"Well, If you have long hair, youjre a hippie." So I finally got a helrcut.. 
I had a Catholic high school education and Junior high. I was always quiet 
and I didn't say much. I had a lot of questions, but I didn't want to ask • 
then. I just sat there and t'ook everything that came and tried to work It 

out. It never did work out bocause I needed help and advlsetoent. 

» « 

' I didn't solve anything by myself. I had teachers that helped me out 
and they recommended certain students who helped nto out so we got along. 
In high school It was the same. I went to St. John's here In Phoenix and 
I did pretty well. I decided I'd better start working and I did. As a 
result they sent me to Santa Barbara, California for my sophomore year. 
When I was there, there were only two Indian students and the rest were white 
students, and that* e where I probably encountered the most problems with non- 
Indians. Ue two dldn' t do too well In academics, but we did the best we 
could. We achieved a lot moro In sports and arts and crafts, working with 
ceramics. We did a lot more projects than we did academic work. We did 
pass with C* 8, but It was really tough. • , 

My junior and senior year I finished at St. Catherine's In Santa Fe. 
Over there it w^s a balance between Indians and Spanish. Minorities fought 
each other, but the school Itself took care of the prolylems. It said, "We 
can't have any fighting here," and they had ways of making us do what they 
wanted and 1<: was verv effective. Those are private schools where your 
parents take you and - If you cone here just to'waete their money- we w|.ll . not 
take the responsibility fdr It. They sent you here because you're going to 
work and we're going to i^ke eure you Idam." If you need solvate tutor, 
they provide all of that. They even showed us the amount of applicants 
waiting to take our place. It didn't really have too much affect on me. t 
was always a radical In my last two years of high school and had many 
clashes with faculty; they said they'd help me look for anothex' schoolt but 
never did. But I still worked In classes and did my best in them mi finally 
made it to this university. ^ ' , 

I applied to other univereities and this was the last one on ny list to 
make it pooslble. It turned out to be the first one to answer within two 
weeks and I started with my paper work. I've always wanted to come here and 
now I'la here and I encountered a lot of problems like she said in speech 
class, standing in the back and we were kind, of hidden back there so they i 
really couldn't see us when everybody talked, you know. When they get to 
Indians, I've always corrected them and I've always spoke up in class. 



Mtt yoy tm\% 

Now th« next question IM like to ask the panol Is going to be one that 
If i wao youi i vouldii*t eoewer. So I von' t feel bad If you don* t. It*8 
nor« of a phlloaophleal type queat Ion, Ve have certain philosophical con- 
cepts* as to vhat we believe* as Intelligent Ametlcaa Indlan^^. The next 
question I want to ask la what Is an Indian? < / 

Mt» Steva Ponsoaeau l ' ' I 

Banning* 8 definition was that an Indll(nw^a^re of a/ legal entity as 
spelled out by the conotltutlon mher than a racial Identity. I belleva 
the legal definition of Indian la one who Is, aa far as the BIA good* a 
quarter or more of Indian blood or one who la rocognlsed ^ en Indian In his 
coaaunlty* and a third one Is If you* re on the roll of an' Indian tribe 
accredited by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, I would llki^' to see the defini- 
tion of Indian as a criterion ha at least qne-half or iwra Indian. I Intend 
to aubmlt a proposal to my own particular organization it^^^ that a 

persoii who U. less than fifty percent Indian will not be| eligible for the law 
atudent organisation grant which is adnlnlstered each year from New Mexico* 
Bow far this proposal will go, I don*t know, but that's 'what I intend to do. 

■ ■ • ■ / \y ■ : / ^ ■ ' ■ 

Hr« Ed Krank t 

•To iM» being an Indian la just a definition fo tj/ose who classify 
people. Hyself > I*« huMn. I*ii at least half huaan anyway* As soon as I 
statted iiq^ education t became a half huokan. Aim) all those people Who ^re 
voeducated .are total huii^ 1 

Vicid SOrrell t / y 

I don't know, I* ve always thought being an Indli^ was just being, you 
knowt tou walk Into a room and everybody knowa rightf off that you're Indian, 
and that* a Indian to ne. It*8 not defined In a book/or anything. It'^i just 

there»;K^;^; A:;:- / • / ■ 

■ ^ -^^ ' :.: ■ . / : : ■ ■ ■ ■ ; ' ■ i - - I . ■ . y . - 

tte. Willy Keeto t : , ■ : : ; :■ ; ■ " : I ■ ; : 

I've had that question asked of t&e several tlnis and never had any 
answer, so I'm still trying to figure out an answer! for myself. I'll share 
what I thought of so far. An Indian Is a human being who* a really peace 
loving and close to nature, closer than anybody else. Ve live with nature, 
we don* t use it In the sense th^t we destroy It to get the C04I. Today I 
would say an Indian can belong to any trlb(). , You just can't be one tribe 
anymore because we realise we* re going to have, to stand together from here 
on to accomplish anything we want In this world. 1 really don't know and 
I'm atlll looking for the answer. 



Mr* Roy Track i 



We want to go ahead now to pick up aomo ,o£ tho ataf f here at Arlcona > 
State Unlversit]^ and thon posolbly we will have a neotlng of the nlnda of 
aooA aort at the toll. end. We alao have one ohort video tape to s^iow you 
that vaa done by an Individual for a project. ' These are foir^Uy educated 
Indiana, but they're nonotholeaa Indiana. * If they talk too long, you can 
kind of yavft a little- bit and give thea a cue back there. I think we'll go 

^ ahead and let Mr. Al Floras apeak. Re la the coordinator for the Indian 

P Support Servlcee for Arizona State Unlveralty. 

Mr. Al Flore ot 

I think one of the things that goes along with coordination of services 
In any kind of program is the realization that whenever you're charged with 
providing servlcoiair whether they're suppoft services or administrative ser- 
• vices, is thab you're dealing with your own priorities. And what you'te 
trying very hard to do Is to not let these .priorities get in the way of 
thoee things that the students want to do. With ne here is Bill DeHaas who 
is the coordinator for Student Services on tCrfmpus and Randy Eubank who is 
the counselor ftnd works with me in the Student Suppdrt ServlcosV a conponent 
of bur operation. We work out of the Dean of Students office* What we try 
' to do is per k*f>xm our function for as many people as we possibly can .1 think 
that's as good a definition of what we're fcbout. What I would like Bill to 
talk about Is what we^re in the procesa of| doing to provide aupportive sckr^ 
vices to the studentiai that we have herji 

Mr. Bill Del^aas t. ^ 

- I'd like to make a different Injection between the .Ipdlan students and 
Support Servlces,office and the Indian Affairs Office. One la the component 
of the other. Two yeats ago when ve put together the office, we committed 
our resourcos on an e<iual ba8ia between Indian Student Support Service and 
the academic and curriculum development area^. A^ter about two years we've 
taken an assesemeiait of exactly what we've been able to accomplish based upon 
the goals that we started out with. We found that in ^he area of Student 
Support Services Office, we have been able to accomplish at leaat ninety 
percent of what we atarted out to accomplish* . 

Mow, one of the rca8ona<|or this was the stud^ts were interested In 
the area of student support sl^p^ces bec^yse they have problems in th^ area 
^ of financial aid and in the arWgf getting admitted in the school, problems 
P of tutorial- assistance. This Was an immediate kind of need the students 

identified themselves with and this Is the kind of thing the students pushed, 
Secondly, we also had euppoict within the university from individuals like 
Dean Leon Shell and Vice^Preeidei^t George Haam. . ^ 

When we looked at the other iide, we found that.we'd done absolutely 
zero in thd area df a<iadettl^ and curriculum development. What we triad to 




thnist of this was to educate the npfl-ZodlaA person. We felt the university 
should be In the business of educating the non« Indian » because these Indivi- 
duals ar%..'systeiMtlcally deprived of a body of knowledge which Is fright under 
their, nose. All the way through school these Individuals have been eifposed 
to practically no courses Involved with our ways of teaching and believing 
'and doing. We felt the university* to an* Instltutloui should get Involved 
In this particular area. He wanted Indian Studies that non<f Indians can 
avail themselves of so they can begin to learn and appreciate a little of 
how ve think and what we*ve done and what we're going to do In the future. 

In pne area we^ve' done quite a bltt thanks to Al and Randy, who have 
been working alnost totally In the area of student support services. And 
It's be<in a fantastic Job. In the other area we've done very little. I 
would like to make a comment In regards to student Involvenent and the devel-* ■* 
opBMnt of a prograa* 

Fortunately at A8U we had a group of students who demonstrated that they 
had the knowledge and ability to get what they wanted. The unique thing 
about the ASU Indian Affairs Office Is thft It came from the bottom, It came 
from the atudents. There was absolutely no Initiative from Arltona State 
University to start the thing. Indian students started the thing. As I 
look across the room now, I think, there's only one Individual out df that 
original group that I'm referring to and that's Mjt. St..^Cermalne. But * 
Mr. St* Gernalne and his colleagues had an extremely Important role In getting 
the Indian Affairs Office off the ground, because It was something that Indian 
Students desired and wanted. Within the past year I detect the feeling frok 
s<M)M stud<H>ts that they! re smugly satisfied with what they have. The advisory 
board two years ago was a dynamic board that met with the administration on. a 
weekly basis, challenged the administration and said,, "This Is wiiat we want 
as students." ' " y 

* Th0 advisory board today la suppoaed to meet with me on a weekly baalssv 
INe only^een the advlsdry board three times » and when I go see the advlsoiry 
board they have nothing' to say e So as a final suosDat Ion » I*d say that I would 
like to see. ASU U Indian students become Involved to a greater extent and • 
try to emulata what happened two years ago. - ^ . 

Now;as aome of you are aware^ I*m leaving ASU vlth In maybe a month at 
the latest t but I have enjoyed the opportunity to work .with people at this 
juu&pusi I think there's a lot of potential. I think that we have abQut as 
great a group^of people as you could possibly want > Intelligent people* ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^ 
An<l I think that we are going to go a long way with individuals like Al ancT 
Randy who are assisting students and formulating where they want to go. So 
I think ItU really basically up to the students to take the lead. 

kri^^Al^Fjo^ 

Thank you> Bill. I think the only thing that you did not mention was 
the fact that all three of us are still students ourselvese And you know* 
this triumvirate that you see up here represents a real break-through for 



Indian peoplet thea^ Innovatlona have coma aa a reault of Indian atudant 
Inputs And It la the Indian atudenta that ate reeppna^lble tot our being* 
At thla tl«e I*d Hike to have Randy talk to you about \he cotmaellng conpo* 
nent of ouraupport aervlces ayatem and some of the changed thot.heU aeen 
lA the ahort time he* e been here. Randy Joined ua the flrat of October i and 
he haa petfonned one vhale of a Job* 

MTi Randy Eubank i 

■ ' ■ * ' ^ ■ ■ '■ . ■ 

You^tcf daflsi right. One of the thlnga that I would like to aay»* and It 'a* 
not becauae atudenta are In the audience i but I'm a graduate of Arleona State 
and aa nov In ihe graduate program i and I have aeen a change In our Indian 
youth from what; It waa when I waa here aa an undergraduate. We were Involved^ 
we were very Involved In baeketball and fund*ralalng actlvltlea» >ut a lot of 
ua dldn^t alt around and talk about the academic areaa that we were In like 
our atudenta are doing now. One thing we* re doing la a atudy frotn 1970 to 
the preaenti ualng the number. of Indian atudenta here ot the campua oppoaed 
to th0lr general CPA. We *ve broken that down to find out that ebme of our 
male atudenta ^re doing better than our female atudente* Yoy glrla are 
playing around too much. We* re' finding that the areaa atudenta are chooaing 
are very highly technical areaa /which really excltea me due to ^^he fact 
that when I waa here we were almcrat all education majora or aociology majora. » 
Very few of ua were In bualneaa and that waa one of my concern^) becauae I 
worked with the Indian, comaunltlea for about five yeara through Arizona 
Affiliated tribea and Headatart. I had vaat contact with our Indian people 
anil the biggeat concern waa that there were not enough bualneaa people 'that 
were Indian managing tribal operatlona* Even on oQr reaervationa today there 
are II lot of non^Indian bualneaa manageta. So I took a aurvey Ji^t, Recently 
and we have twelve Indian atudenta In the financial bualneaa management area. 
ThatTa great» becauae that* a one of the prime cphcerha in our Indian communis*, 
tlea today. ' ^ * / • 

Another area that la of. prime concern la in health careera. We are \ 
trying to atlmulate aome of our atudenta to go that route* ,We only have 
thirty^three Indiana in medical achoolat' and out bf thoaci thlrty-*threef we*VQ^ 
loat ai)fc| becauae of what Hilly waa talking about » what Ed Vaa talking^ about*'** 
a lot of raclam. * <, ; 

baa t year ^ 1973 apring aemeateri we had nine dropotita« A year before 
th$t| aprlng 1972| I think, there wera 27. Thle year» thejra are four. A year 
ago we had 43 .dropouta. So fall 1972 we had 43v Laat aemeaiteri 1973| jwe 

What we have done la aetf^ up tutorial' aervicea. We! ve tried to aet up 
a comfortable environment wh4re the atudenta can confide In ua. t kind of 
blew a miild of a atudent the other day wherf 9he came in and ahe aaldi '*Boy» 
Rfndy^ you^re really nlca but I don*t know if I can really be confident with i 
you#'' Iai\^d» ^^That*a great. Now who cto you want to go to? Gabe Sharp? 
Angle? Frank? Theae are faculty membera here on ccunpua. Major McCabe over 
here In military aciencet or I have other people.'* And ahe thought I would 



teallf isptlsht and that*s oot cotmaellng. A good ccuntelor will try to 
Mt up « tood reUtioostilp and If be c«a-t» he*ll fltid>(HMoae that Individual 
csn relate to. And ao tbla la one of the araaa that v<i*re trying. 

Oor irolunteer totorli^ aanrlee baa been very dlfflcuit for ua> eapacially 
for the highly tecSmical areaa of tutoring* ^logenatlca. Can you find me a 
biogenetic tutor that vlU do it f^eet Alnoet lfq>oaalble. So ve^re paying 
thca right noif throng other reeourcea. One thing that baa excited me la 
tiiat several of our Indian ati»ienta have com in and aaid, '*Hey» maybe I can 
help. Or eo asid eo oeeda belp.^ And it's getting out, vord of mouth, that 
acme of our Indian atiideote are having problesMi. So ve can get In and try 
to aoive some of the aituatlona. 

(tee of my prime f unctiooa la coordinating resources to help some of 
our students. I still see that some of our students do not apeak up. They 
do not come to us in time. We had 73 deficiency slips last semester and 
only 47 this semester. Vhat ve*re trying to do .is have two Indian graduate 
, students In the health or counseling education center at the unlveraity and 
have them assign e d to out office aad then ve*ll make a little more meaningful 
contact. ^ ^ 

tat I'm really happy being here. I think the people that Vn working 
vlth and the students thst I*m having coni^ct vlth are f«fiUstlc. We've had 
some problemo, but we're all not Ideal. \ And we're getting the Job done. 

Mr^ Al Plores ; ' f 

Sure we have problems, but obe of the things is that we're realising 
vays of dealing with diese problems so that they don't become acres. One 
last note Is that In 1970 we bad a Uttle bit better than one hundred Indian 
atudents on the caapua. This semester we have 343 students, all of whooii 
we hope, feel comfortable enough to come by, say hi, and have a cup of coffee. 

Bow many of us have ever thought about duitting school because of our 
academic recordt Mo. Usually It's something like an emotional,' social, or 
f inanci al problem. The emphasis Uiat we're placing on our aervlces to the 
students la In the fin a nc i al, social, and emiotional areas. One of ttie things 
that the research told ha was that Juniors 4nd sa&lors have it pretty well 
together. Presfaam and aopbomores have the | low grade point average. And I 
think yott*U all be happy to know that aince 1970 the overall gr^e point 
average has Inereaaed fa^ .48. He atarted <^t at a 1.89 and we' r^ almost up 
to 2.5 overall. We won't be satisfied until we can get our overall grade 
point average up to 3. Then we can say, *'reah, we've done our Jobs." We've 
beg:un this year. Bill's done a fantastic lob serving as an advocate. 
Randy's dome a fantaatlc job In helping kids get their stuff straight. 
That's it. I can't think of anything else to say. fhank you v^ry much. 

Mr. taody Eubank t 

i have Ciie thing to aay. I wlab some of our education coordinators 
from the Indian coawmltles listened to this because they should be a little 
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more tuned In to what they are elgnlng or helping to aign thoee studenter 

Into the academic area of a college or higher education* 

* ■. ' * ' 

Mr. Roy Track t 

You knowi most of the time when you go to white saan movlea they alvaya 
show a cartoon at the beginning? And those of you who have been here» I*m 
sure you've put In a' long day and you've learned sooe good things* It's 
cartoon tine. The film ve want to show you we have not had time to preview* 
' We have not had time to synchronize our shots that go with the audio* We 
did It the regular Indian atyle where what we didn't do today vo'll do to« 
morrow and all of a Sudden tomorrow la today. Hopefully It was an honest 
attempt and If It falls, It won't be the first time that I/ve blown It. 

(Too much of the audio fvoia the filtn 1. Indistingulehable and Its 
meaning Is lost without the visual part, but the thetae concerns the Impor- 
tance of education to the Indian. The film maintains that the Indian must 
be knowledgeable of both the white nanU society and of his own In order to 
coexist with the white man and still retain his own culture.) 
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